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Colors for Signal Lights. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

T have read with interest Mr. A. H. Jchuson’s remarks 
and your comments on same 1n your issue of Nov. 23, and 
although you and he think that a satisfactory solution as 
to the color of signal lights has been arrived at, the sub- 
ject admits, I think, of further consideration and discus- 
sion. 

At the commencement I would say that color-blindness 
will not be taken into considetation by me, because I 
assume that proper care will be exercised in the constant 
exatnination of trainmen, and that those afflicted with this 
disability will not be allowed to have charge of traffic 


movements. A word, before proceeding, as to the names 
ofsignals. ‘‘Distant,’’ ‘‘rearhome,’’ ‘‘hume,’’ ‘‘start- 
ing,’’ ‘‘advance starting,’’ and ‘‘shifting,’’ indicate 


clearly enough, probably, the order of locality, and pur- 
poses of the respective signals named, although the ‘‘ad- 
vance starting’’ signal (introduced after the advent of the 
‘‘distant’’ signal), is sometimes more distant from the 
tower than the ‘‘distant’’ signal, and the ‘‘starting signal’’ 
is nearer home (the signal tower) than the ‘‘home”’ signal. 
These names have become familiar, and there appears to 
be no sufficient reason for changing them. 

There is not quite the same unanimity of opinion as to 
the names designating the indications of which the sig- 
nals are capable, and their application to certain signals. 
The words ‘‘danger,’”’ ‘‘caution’’? and ‘‘clear’’ are some- 
times used to indicate the three positions of which some 
signals are capable. For ‘‘danger’’ ‘‘stop’’ is sometimes 
substituted, and ‘‘all right’’ for ‘‘clear.’?’ In England 
danget by day is indicated by the horizontal position of 
blades, and at night by a red light on all signals. In the 
United States the same obtains, except in case of ‘‘dis- 
tant’’ signals, the blades of which in the horizontal posi- 
tion indicate ‘‘caution,’’ and a green light is substituted 
for red. 
abandoned, being rendered unnecessary by the universal 
adoption of the block system, was uniformly and exclu- 
sively indicated by the 45 deg. angle of the blade for day, 
and the green light for night. In the United States ‘‘cau- 
tion’’ is indicated by the 45 deg. angle on some day sig- 
nals, and by the hotizontal position on others, and by the 
green light on all signals by night. 

The English conception of the meaning of ‘‘danger’’ in 
relation to signals appears to be logical. It by no means 
follows that because signals are in the horizontal position 
or show red lights, when a train approaches them, that 
there is danger anywhere. It is sufficient that the train- 
men know that such an indication requires them to stop 
their train at the ‘‘home’’ signal. Disregard of this indi- 
cation and requirement means danger, or possible danger, 
somewhere ahead. Experience in the early days of rail- 
way signalling disciosed the imperative need of a timely 
warning to make it possible under some conditions to 
stop the train at the ‘‘home’’ signal. Hence the introduc- 
tion of the ‘‘auxiliary’”’ or ‘‘distant’’ signal. For many 
years after its introduction the ‘‘distant’’ signal did not 
differ from the ‘‘home’’ signal. It was not necessary, be- 
cause engineers in charge of trains knew their signals as 
well as a pianist knows the keys in a piano, and the lower 
speed of trains thén in vogue enabled them to take more 
deliberate observation of objects approached and passed. 

Both the ‘‘distant’’ and ‘‘home’’ signals in the horizon- 
tal positions, therefore, mean stop (qualified as regards the 
‘‘distant’’), and possible danger ahead. This being so, 
it will be granted that the ‘‘distant’’ signal, being the 
first in every se1ies of signals, and the one approached at 
the greatest speed, should be as effective as possible, and 
not liable to be passed unobserved. To all intents and 
purposes, then, one indication of the ‘‘distant’’ signal is 
‘*possible danger ahead.’’ 


In England ‘‘caution,’’ until this indication was 


The early color selected for semaphore blades was 
vermillion, because it was considered to contrast best 
with objects adjacent to the signals, and had a more 
startling effect on the eye than any other color. It is to- 
day, I think, the king of colors for atresting attention. 
For the same reasons the red light was selected to indi- 
cate ‘‘stop; possible danger ahead.’’ The white light 1s 
in too genetal use for illuminating purposes to attract 
special attention. Green and amber ate mild‘ and soothing 
to the eye, and lack the atrestive quality. 

Granted the desirability of distinction by night, as it 
exists by day, between the ‘‘distant’’ or warning signal, 
and the absolute ‘‘stop’’ signal, I suggest duplicating 
the red light for night ‘‘distant’’ signals in a nearly hori- 
zontal line, one on each side of the signal pole. By this 
means the ‘‘distant’’ signal will be distinctive and em- 
phatic, and will the better arrest the engineer’s attention 
when at his top speed, and consequently when most 
needed. HENRY JOHNSON. 





Green and Red for Home Signals, Green and 
Amber for Distants. 





CHICAGO, Dec. 11, 1894. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAIZROAD GAZETTE: 

I have had the privilege of reading the report of the 
October proceedings of the American Railway Associa- 
tion Joint Committee on Interlocking and Block Signals. 
Taking into consideration the fact that the gentlemen 
serving on this committee have undertaken a task which 
involves the solution of problems difficult even to the 
experts at signals, their progress has been remarkable. 
It is true that until quite recently they have confined 
themselves to the enunciation of what may be termed 
axioms and postulates, but this shows that there is a 
proper appreciation of the gravity of the question with 
which they grapple. 

They have now, however, passed to the consideration 
of the night signal question. They have any amount of 
practical experience to refer to, in the past and present 
state of the art, both as regards ocean and land signalling. 
It should be known, that although any one with correct 
sight and good judgment can discriminate between bad 
and good night signals, a knowledge of the science of 
light and color is necessary to enable a man to cancel 
bad points and produce the best results. Owing to this 
lack of knowledge, many devices have been tried which 
have proved to be failures as night signals. 

I trust that by this time we have become fully alive to 
the necessity of giving up all attempts at shape and 
form; and let me reiterate that what we want is more 
light and greater uniformity of colors. When the rail- 
road companies shall have adopted the colors which the 
Association will 1ecommend I propose that all signal 
glass, before being used, receive the approval of an in- 
spector who will compare it with a standard, as is the 
custom with the port and starboard lamps of ships. Dr. 
B. Joy Jeffries in a lecture before the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, said: 

‘The nearly 34,000 examinations for color blindness 
which I have made, and the practical study of marine and 
railroad signal lights, early convinced me that something 
must be done to increase the amount of light and 
strengthen the colors. I said here, four years ago, and it 
is one of the conclusions in my manual, that experiment 
and experience show that we are forced to use red and 
green marine signal lights to designate a vessel’s direc- 
tion, and movements, and at least red lights on railroads, 
to indicate danger. Form instead of color cannot be used 


for these purposes. All attempts at shape are ridiculous, 
and atise solely from lack of knowledge.’’ 


It should be understood that Dr. Jeffries refers to sig- 
nalling where distinctiveness is, or should be, a principal 
factor. The Docto1’s remarks apply to our present lamps. 
The fact is that the kerosene lamps that have long been 
standard on the English roads give much better lights, 
and as to why our roads still go on using an inferior lamp 
for main line work, I must say that I prefer to answer 
an easier question. The lamp makers are willing enough 
to make better lamps, and I. may say that Mr. Dressel 
has recently made several samples at my request. Per- 
haps the railroads are waiting the advent of a second 
Aladdin, to exchange new lamps for old ones. 

It seems a pity that the committee passed over the 
‘“amber’’ light for use at distant signals, and recom- 
mended a combination of red and green lights about 9 in. 
apart, the safety signal being given by obliterating the 
red light. Supposing some one obliterates the red light 
when the signal is at danger and thus gives a clear sig- 
nal; ot supposing this to occur when the red spectacle 
becomes blocked by snow. Saxby and Farmer tried this 
combination scheme some years ago, but it was not 
adopted. My only observations in connection with 
‘‘amber’’ lights have been of those seen so often in drug- 
gists’ windows alongside red and green lights. The color 
seenis to me just the thing for our distants at danger It is 
the practice on some roads to give a caution signal at the 
home, to forward trains in permissive blocking. The 
distant signal color should not be used for that purpose. 

There seems to be a disposition in certain quarters to 
sneer at the veterans of the signal service for not having 
substituted green for white long ago. They have been 
aware of much more important points, such as have led 
to the sacrifice of numerous lives, and we cannot blame 
them for allowing the red and white standard to flourish, 
when next to no mishaps can be traced thereto, although 
tens of thousands of the signals have been in service for 
many years. I am free to say, however, that I have come 





to favor the substitution of green for white, although 





I treated the matter as of little importance when attack- 
ing the illuminated blade about five yearsago. But there 
are dangets to be overcome even with the red and green 
standard. For instance I noticed a signal showing a dim 
ted light in line with several green gate lamps on a road 
using the red and green standard. 


ARTHUR H. JOHNSON. 


The Distant Should Not Be Called a Caution 
Signal. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The distant signal question has been so ptominent 
in late numbers of the Railroad Gazette that per- 
haps we cannot do betterthan keep at it if there is 
anything new to be said. These two questions may be 
considered. First, what is a caution signal, and is a dis- 
tant signal a caution signal? Second,what bearing may 
the answer to this question have on the problem of pro. 
viding a proper night distant signal? 

It seems to me that the terms caution and caution signal 
are used in connection with a variety of circumstances 
and are even somewhat variable in meaning in different 
cases. I suppose that a man who stops a train with a 
red signal gives a caution when he tells the engineman 
that trackmen are at work ahead and thata rail may or 
may not be out of the track; or, in a storm, that there is 
patticular danger for some distance ahead that trees or 
poles may be blown upon the track. A yard limit sign 
is a caution signal. A sign warning enginemen to look 
out for trains ahead taking water, is a caution signal; 
there may not be any train there and if there is one the 
rear end may be a hundred feet ora half mile back of the 
water station. A caution is given when a signalman 
informs an engineman, verbally or in writing, that 
another train has permission to cross over in the block 
ahead and may be found at the cross-over between that 
point and the next signal station, on the track on which 
the fitst train is running. In this case the engineman 
may run at full speed till he comes near the cross-over; 
if he does not see the other train there he may .un rap- 
idly on straight track and slowly when he cannot see far 
ahead. And particularly in permissive blocking a train 
is admitted to a block in which there isa preceding train, 
and the engineman is cautioned verbally or in writing or 
by one position of a semaphore. Here the caution means 
that there is a train somewhere between that station and 
the next; when the engineman cannot see far ahead he 
must be on his guard to avoid coming up behind the pre- 
ceding train. Now it is to be observed that in several of 
these examples the caution or caution ‘signal does not in- 
dicate the precise location of the danger or obstruction, 
and in some it does not indicate positively the existence 
of any obstruction at all at the moment when the caution 
is given. And the action of the engineman after receiv- 
ing a caution must vary according to circumstances. It is 
evident, I think, that the meaning of ‘‘caution’’ cannot 
be expressed quite so definitely as 11m the editorial note 
appended to Mr. Johnson’s letter on ‘‘Amber Colored 
Lights for Distant Signals,’’ in a recent issue—‘‘but in 
its very mildest form it (caution) means ‘‘get your speed 
under control as quickly as possible.’ ’’ 

What does a distant signal at danger mean? At first 
thought the meaning might seem to have some of the in-_ 
definiteness just found in the caution signals; for, if a 
distant signal is found at danger, all the stop signals inter- 
locked with it may be clear when they are seen by the 
engineman of an approaching train; and, of course, occa- 
sionally there is an actual contradiction when the stop 
signals are clear from the first and the distant is left at 
danger for the purpose of slowing up atrain. But in this 
1athe1 abnormal use the distant signal can not strictly be 
said to become a caution signal, admitting that it is nota 
caution signal ordinarily. because it conveys precisely 
the same information to the engineman that it conveys 
under other circumstances; a certain result (reduced speed 
of the train) desired by some one is obtained, but the /rue 
reason is not given to the engineman at the signal. But, 
in its notmal working, the apparent indefiniteness in the 
meaning of the distant signal is the same that exists in 
every 1ule and order—simply that it is liable to be can- 
celled o: reversed. We must now leave out of account 
the barbarous interpretation of a distant signal as a ‘‘pro- 
tection’’ for the rear of a train standing between it and, 
the home signal (with the rear of the train but just inside 
the distant signal or even, as some of us have seen in 
practice, pushed a little way back of the signal !—and 
still, in the sublime faith of the trainmen, under its pow- 
erful protection’. With this understood, then, I should 
say that a distant signal at danger means, ‘'Stop at the 
home signal’’—at a definite point ahead. This clear and 
simple orde1 is delivered at the moment when the engine- 
man passes the signal at danger. Like any other order 
it may be cancelled (by a clear home signal’ at any time 
after it is issued. 

I think it is clear, then, that a distant signal is quite 
distinct from a caution signal. To be sure, the word 
caution, in its general sense, may be perfectly applicable 
to the signification of a distant signal at danger. But 
when two words mean the same thing an advantage in 
clearness and precision of expression is gained by limit- 
ing each word to a particular meaning or shade of mean- 
ing. Perhaps spades and shovels were once alike called 
skovels. But when it 1s understood that shovels are 
shovels that are not spades, the meaning of the word 
shovel is made clear in a certain degree. And if it isa 
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good thing to call a spade a spade why not calla distant 
signal a distant signal and have it understood that a cau- 
tion signal, if not a perfectly definite thing at present, is 
at any rate mo/ a distant signal? 

If it is true that there is an important distinction be- 
tween a caution signal and a distant signal, and especially 
if fixed caution signals are to be used—in permissive 
blocking, ete., then in providing a night distant signal 
itis about as important to distinguish distant signals 
from caution signals as to distinguish them from stop 
signals. It may be, too, that it is almost as important 
to distinguish distant from stop signals when they are 
clear as when they are at danger. It is conceivable that 
if, on a very dark night, a distant signal light should 
be out, an engineman might not know that he had passed 
the distant signal; he might then mistake a clear home 
signal for a clear distant and proceed at such speed as to 
pass an advance or other stop signal at danger. The only 
thing that stands in the way is the rule that a home sig- 
nal must not be cleared for a train that has to stop at the 
advance signal, till the train has been brought nearly to 
a stand at the home signal; and this precaution is hardly 
infallible. At any rate, what is needed for the distant 
signal is not a night caution signal but a light or combi- 
nation of lights that will give the information ‘‘This is 
a distant signal,’’ or, ‘This is a distant signal at danger.’’ 
Perhaps the ideal arrangement would be to have on the 
distant signal the same changeable lights as on the stop 
signals, and, in addition, a marking light, provided by 
a double lamp or by a separate lamp, to indicate that 
the signal, whether at danger or at safety, is a distant 
signal. If the marking light should go out the signal 
would appeat like a stop signal. If double lamps were 
not objectionable (and three lamps for each signal is the 
rule on one or two roads) two red lights side by side 
might mean a distant signal at danger; two green lights, 
a distant signal clear. Or again, leaving out the distinc- 
tion between clear signals, two red lights, a distant signal 
at danger; one red light, a stop signal at danger, or an 
unusual danger signal; two green lights, a fixed signal 
clear; one green light on a fixed signal or elsewhere, cau- 
tion. If, however, a single light is to be insisted on, no 
doubt an amber colored light would be an excelleut solu- 
tion of the problem; but let it indicate a distant signal 


and nothing else. 
C. C. ANTHONY. 


Old Railroad Books. 


rg and 16 John Bright Street, } 
BIRMINGHAM. ENGLAND. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I see in your Nov. 30th issue, Mr. Leverich speaks of a 
library containing a mass of material relating to early 
engineering and that no catalogue is available of it. 
It may interest him and others that IT have issued a cata- 
logue of 130 pages of similar early works, relating to all 
parts of the world. I have found that there are many 
gentlemen interested in these early works, and the other 
day I received a letter fiom a president of an important 
American railroad asking me to supply him with as many 
names of titles of books, pamphlets, etc., relating to 
eatly railway days as possible, to help him to bring out 
a bibleography of them, which he considered is very 
much wanted. ‘To all those that are interested in such 
things, I shall be glad to send a copy of my hand- 
book, post free. If others in the same way would give 
particulars of any old relics they possess, an important 
list could be got together, which would be invaluable 
for reference in every engineering library. 

EDWARD BAKER. 


The Simplon Tunnel.* 


The project for tunneling the Simplon has recently 
taken a more definite shape. Out of a great many propo- 
sitions for crossing the Alps underneath the Monte Leone, 
a pian has been evolved which has been approved by the 
Swiss Government. On the strength of this plan, in Sep- 
tember, 1893, a contract was consummated between the 
Jura-Simplon Railroad and the contracting firm of Brandt, 
Brandan & Co., in Hamburg, as noted in the faz/road 
Gasetle of Nov. 3, 1893. 

Aligment and Elevations,—The proposed Simplon pro- 
ject leaves on Swiss territory the village of Brieg on the 
Rhone River, the present terminus of the railroad 
on that side of the pass, and follows the left shore of the 
river for a little over 1% miles to the northern portal of 
the great tunnel. The tunnel traverses the Monte Leone 
in the direction northwest-southeast, in a length of 
64,718 ft., or 12% miles, when it reaches the southern 
portal on the left bank of the Diveria, a little below the 
village of Iselle and about 16 miles from Domo D’Ossola, 
the present terminus of the Italian railroads. The 
parting line of the watersheds, which at the same time 
forms the frontier between Switzerland and Italy, is 
crossed at nearly right angles, 5.65 miles from the north- 
ern portal. The tunnel deviates from a straight line at 
both ends in order to make proper connections with the 
open road. The northern portal is 174 ft. higher than the 
southern portal, and the tunnel in consequence rises from 
the North with a grade of 0.2 per cent., the minimum 
permissible grade for drainage, to the center, in order 


*Abstract from the Schwerzerstrhe Rauzeitung, by W. G. 
Triest, Jr. Am, Soe. C. FE. 





not to have a steeper grade than 0.7 per cent. on the 


southern half. 
The tunnel will be the longest in the world as the fol- 


lowing table shows: 








Mont Got- Sim- 
Cenis hard. Arlberg. plon 
| Feet Feet. Feet. Feet 
Length of tunnel........ | 42,145 49,148 33,587 64,718 
Time when built.....,... | 1857-1870 | 1873-1880 | 1880-1883 |.......... 
Elevation of north or) Feet. Feet. Feet Feet. 
Past POTtAIB....0.0.0%05 3,765 3,637 4,270 2,253 
Elevation of south or 
west portals..........+- 4,162 3,756 3,995 2,079 
Elevation of culmination 
PME Sccciccnsesessestouic 4,247 3,788 4,300 2,312 
Per cent. Per cent.}Per cent.|Per cent. 
Maximum grade.......... 2.2 0.58 1.5 0.7 
Maximum thickness of| Feet Feet. Feet. Feet. 
overlying rock......... 5,425 5,586 2,361 7,006 
Maximum temperature 
DEROCK <3..acsaeseonsuiccs 85°F. | 874° F. | 66%° F. | 1040 F. 

















The Hoosae tunnel in Massachusetts was built in 1854 
o 1870 and is about 4% miles long. 

Tunnel Profiles.— Abandoning the plan of the existing 
tunnels through the Alps, which ate all double-tracked, 
two single-track tunnels, 58 ft. between centers, are con- 
templated for the Simplon. The single-track, lined tun- 
nel profile has a clear section of 27.7 sq. yds. The clear 
width at the elevation of ties is 14 ft. 9 in., and 16 ft. 5 
in. at a height of 6% ft. above ties. The head-room is 18 
ft. Five profiles are provided as follows: 

Profile I, not lined, for tock without pressure and of 
tuniform stratification. 

Profile II, in rock of irregular stratification requir- 
ing a mere lining; haunches and arch of ashlar 1 ft. thick, 

Profile III, in rock with medium strong pressure; 
haunches of ashlar, arch of cut stone 20 in. thick. 

Profile IV, in rock with heavy vertical pressure, 
—* of coursed ashlar, arches of cut stone 2 ft. 
thick. 

Profile V, in rock with great lateral pressure and in 
deteriorated rock; haunches of coursed ashlar, 32 in. 
thick, inverted arch of 16 in., and arch of 24inc. thickness. 

Along one side of the tunnel, every 328 ft., small 
arches will be provided, 6% ft. wide and 7% ft. high. 
Every tenth of them will be made somewhat latger for 
bell signals and lamps. There will be four large cham- 
bers at unifoim distances, for storing the tools of the 
track crew. In the center, a siding of 1,312 ft. length is 
provided for passing trains. 

Geological Profile.—In the Simplon, the sequence of the 
geological age is uninterrupted from the South to the 
North, the tunnel going in a stretch of 12% miles 
through matgarite chalk, gneiss, mica and gypsum. 
The strata will cross the axis of the tunnel nearly 
at right angles, but their dip is variable. The rock 
is well adapted for mechanical drilling; in the mica 
of the northern end the drilling will progress 
rapidly, as the rock is of less hardness, and as the strati- 





fication is favorable. In the central mass, which is 
of greater hardness, the desired progress can be 
safely expected, as the rock is compact for great 


lengths. The gypsum and dolomite strata are the most 
dangerous ones for the advancement of the tunnel, but 
they occur in short lengths only. Water is to be ex- 
pected in the interior in some places. 

For 6% miles the rock temperature will surpass that 
of the Gothard tunnel, 87% deg. and will reach a maxi- 
mum of about 104 deg. 
temperature in the Simplon tunnel by ample ventila- 
tion and by cold water sprayed under high pressure. 
For each end an air current of 1,760 cu. ft. per sec- 
ond will be provided, while, in 1878, in the Gothard 
tunnel, only 71 cu. ft. were used. The air temperature is 
to be cooled to 90 deg. and the conditions for work- 
ing will thus become more favorable than in the Gothard 
tunnel. 

Water Power.—The investigation of available water 
power for the installations have given the following 
results. At the northern end the Rhone affords a suffi- 
cient and reliable volume of water. The construction of 
one race will give a normal power of 840-horse-power, 
with a maximum power of 1,180-horse-power. An addi- 
tional race would increase this to 1,680-horse-power nor- 
mally, and toa maximum of 2,360-horse-power. At the 
south end the Cairasca River will give a normal power 
of 1,630-horse-power and a maximum of 2,260 horse- 
power. 

Contract.—The conttact for the construction of the 
Simplon tunnel provides: 

For the power installations, $1,251,000; for tunnel I, 
complete, with parallel gallery, $9,040,000; for tunne! TI, 
completed, $2,941,000. Total for two single-track tunnels, 
$13,232,000. In the above sums are not comprised the 
acquisition of right of way for the power installations, the 
track material for the two single-track tunnels, nor the 
ballasting of tunne! IJ. The first single-track tunnel 
must be finished within 5% yeats, and the time of con- 
struction of the second tunnel is fixed at four years. If 
the second tunnel is not ordered to be built within four 
years after the completion of the first one, the contractors 
ate released from the obligation of building it. The 
contractois in signing the agreement have deposited $200, - 
000, which guarantee bond will gradually be raised to 
$1,000,000 during the progress of the work. A fine of 
$1,000 a day is fixed for each day that the work is delayed 
beyond the stipulated time, and an equal bonus will be 
paid for each day gained. The tunnel is to be built at 
the exclusive risk of the contractors, who are also respon- 
sible for the laying out of its axis. The contract provides 


It is proposed to lower the 


no remuneration for an unforseen increase of the diffi- 
culties by water pressure,* higher temperatures of the 
rock, etc.; wars, strikes, or epidemics excepted. 

General Mode of Construction.—The forme: projects fot 
a Simplon tunnel were based on the known methods of 
tunneling, and on account of the great warmth which was 
to be expected in the interior of the mountain, doubts 
were had as to its practicability. The method of building 
two single-track tunnels instead of one double track one, 
is entirely novel. From the beginning, two galleries will 
be driven from each end as the basis of the two tunnels, 
and will be connected by transverse galleries every 660 ft. 
One gallery, in the profile of tunnel I, will be immedi- 
ately enlarged to the full tunnel section, while tunnel II 
will be completed only when the first tunnel does not 
suffice any longer for the traffic. The clear section of 
gallery II, 86 sq. ft., is used for ventilation. Its entrance 
is closed by a door, and air is blown into the gallery by 
powerful ventilators. - The transverse galleries are closed, 
except the two which are temporarily open, the two 
forward ones, so that the air current is compelled to pass 
in through gallery II and out through gallery I and 
tunnel I, thus ventilating the principal workings. An 
ample and reliable ventilation is secured in this manner. 
Gallery II serves fuither for draining, through a large 
canal, the natural tunnel water as well as that which has 
been led in. The excavated material of tunnel I will be 
taken out through tunnel I, in trains which, empty, pass 
into it through gallery II and the transverse galleries. 
With the help of gallery II, the most difficult questions 
in the construction of long tunnels find a very favorable 
solution. Tunnel II can be built out in the same way 
without molesting traffic in tunnel I. Repairs of tunnel 
I, while it only is being operated, will not cause any 
greater difficulties than in a single-track tunnel of 660 ft. 
length. Workmen and materials will pass through gallery 
II, and the nearest transverse galleries will serve as 
entrances to the working site. 

Galleries I and II are driven simultaneously by Brandt 
hydiaulic drills. At each heading work three to four 
drills, to which pressure water is fed through one 4-in. 
pipe line in each gallery. For the slate in the first 
half of the northern end, a water pressure of 1,026 Ibs. 
per sq. in., and for the gneiss of the second half one 
of 1,466 lbs. per sq. in. are provided. 

Besides these, six to eight drills for the headings, fur- 
ther four drills are contemplated. This maximum of 
twelve drills, requires per second 4.7 gallons of water of 
1,026, or 1,466 lbs. working pressure. The mean daily 
progress which has to be reached as a minimum with the 
drills in full working order, has to be somewhat over 19 
ft., a progress which seems to be guaranteed by the 
experiences in other tunnels. In the Arlberg tunnel, the 
Brandt hydraulic drills averaged 18% ft. daily; in the 
Sutam tunnel in the Caucasus, a progress of 19% ft. per 
day was attained in sandstone and chalk. The improve- 
ments of the drills have succeeded in materially shorten- 
ing the drilling period for one blast, while the stronger 
explosives increased the efficiency of the blasts. 

It becomes now important to reduce also the time con- 
sumed in removing the blasted work. Many unsuccessful 
methods have been devised to mechanically carry the 
blasted rock backward, but the simplest method, that 
of loading directly into cars, remained the best 
one. The contractors expect, however, to make a 
considerable saving in time by throwing the blasted rock 
backward with hydtaulic power at the moment of the 
explosion. Thus the rock, of which ordinatily the 
greatest part lies within a few feet from the bench, thus 
delaying the new setting up of the drills, are distributed 
over a gieater length of the gallery, and the space for 
the drills is more quickly cleared. A further advantage 
is the simultaneous and very energetic cooling of the 
debris, and of the gallery. Experiments with this new 
method have given surprisingly good results. The 
looked for saving in time has not been taken into the 
calculation, but is regarded as a reserve for unexpected 
delays. 

For the transport of débris out of the tunnel and of 
tools and materials into it, tracks of 2 ft. 7% in. gage ate 
used, laid with 40 1b. rails. Each gallery will have one 
track, and the tracks are to be connected by switches 
through the transverse galleries. For this reason the 
cross galleries are built inclined to the tunnel axis. 
Steam locomotives, weight in service 16 tons, will be 
used, capable of passing 50 ft. curves. They will have 
very large boilers, so as to make the up-grade trip into 
the tunnel with little or no firing. The dump cars of 70 
cu. ft. capacity will have metal frames with springs- 
buffers and elastic draft gear. Each car will have three 
seats in the front and tear, as after the second year it 
will be necessary to take the men in and out on trains. 
The trains will generally enter through gallery II, and 
leave through gallery I, thus going in the same direction 
as the ventilating current. In entering, the trains will 
be pushed, on account of the switching through the trans- 
verse galleries, and in order not to trouble the passengers 
with smoke. At each transverse galfery the locomotive 
will push as many cars into gallery I as the adjoining 
working sites require. Before the arrival of atrain in 
the tunnel, the cars which are ready for removal, are 
shoved by hand into the nearest finished tunnel section, 
from where they ate late1 taken out by the locomotive. 

The principal ventilation will consist, as said above, in 
blowing a large quantity of air into gallery IJ, and out 
through gallery I and tunnel I. The air current is inci- 
dentally intended to cool the rock. For ventilation, 53 





to 71 cu.ft.f[per second were used in the Gothard and 106 
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to 212 cu. ft. in the Arlberg tunnel. The working condi- 
tions with the last named air volume were very satisfac- 
tory. In the Simplon a maximum of 1,760 cu. ft. is con- 
templated, which would give a velocity of nearly 20 ft. 
per second. Such a large air volume will doubtless result 
in a quick and efficient cooling of the rock, and a further 
cooling will not be required in the working sites through 
which the current passes. If necessary, the air could be 
cooled by water sprays. To drive 1,760 cu. ft. per second 
thiough a gallery of 2% miles length, and 86 sq. ft. sec- 
tion, a hydrostatic pressure of 18.64 in. is necessary, for 
which have to be added 0.56 in. for loss by friction. To 
piocure such a volume of air at this pressure, 500-horse- 
power is 1equired at the ventilator shaft, the efficiency 
of the ventilators taken at 65 percent. Beside each 
tunnel portal, two fans of 18 ft. diameter are placed, 
coupled separately to turbines. Each pair can be coupled 
to either furnish 1,760 cu. ft. at 19.2 in. pressure, or 
double the quantity at half the pressure. The working 
sites which lie beyond reach of the air current are venti- 
lated as follows: Into the lower galleries J and II, water 
injectors drive air through flues from the last tians- 
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ends when station kilometer five is reached. During the 
same, 750-horse-power is necessary, divided among the 
operation of drills, fans, electric light plant and work- 
shops. During these two periods a shaft of 6% ft. diam- 
eter is to be sunk vertically over station kilometer five, 
down to the tunnel, a distance of about 2,300 ft. Through 
this shaft a volume of water from the Steinebach, 24 gal- 
lons per second is to be carried for drilling and cooling 
purposes. The last period comprises 2 to 2% years, and 
requires 500-horse-power for ventilation, 200-horse-power 
for electric lighting, and 100-horse-power for workshops. 
This power, as likewise that of the second period, is fur- 
nished by the Rhone. 

At the southern end the nariow valley of the Diveria 
and its steep grade make an installation inconvenient, 
and both shores have to be utilized. Two working 
periods have to be conside:ed. Inthe first year, during 
which the water power is being made optainable, 180- 
horse-power is required for driving six hydraulic drills 
at 1,466 lbs. per sq. in. pressure, and 30-horse-power for 
ventilation. This is fuinished by three transportable 
engines. In the second period, which lasts 4 to 4% 
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from the north ends. The north portal will be closed by 
a door. When both tunnels are used, air will be blown 
into tunnel I from the northern end, and into tunnel II 
from the southern end, while the north and south portals 
respectively of the two tunnels will be closed by doors. 
The air current will thus have the same direction as the 
trains. 

Sanitary Arrangements,—As near to the tunnel portals 
as possible barracks will be built containing bathrooms, 
dressing rooms, laundry and restaurant. The working 
men receive from the contractors special working clothes, 
which, when not used, are kept in the barracks. The 
working clothes are returned after working hours to be 
cleaned and dried. 

The Expert Keport.—To examine and report on the 
Simplon tunnel project as described above, the Swiss 
government appointed a board of experts in April, 1894. 
This board consisted of Messrs. Francis Fox, of London; 
Karl Johann Wagner, of Vienna, formerly Division 
Engineer of the Arlberg Tunnel, and Guiseppe Colombo, 
professor in the Polytechnic School of Milan. Twelve 
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Sketch Map of the Line of the Simplon Tunnel and Approaches. 
The double line following general the valleys ts the existing road over the Pass. 


verse gallery. The water cools the air simultaneously. 
In equal manner the top galleries of tunnel I are venti- 
lated from the lower gallery I. A calculation of the heat, 
which has to be drawn from the rock in o1der to lower 
its temperature to 58°, shows that 12% gallons per second 
are necessary, if the cooling influence of the ventilating 
air is disregarded; 17% gallons per second are provided, 
and it may consequently be regarded as safe that the tem- 
petature in the middle of the tunnel will never be un- 
bearable. The 10-in. pipe line which carries water into the 
tunnel, is laid in gallery II. At the last temporary ctoss 
gallery, one branch carries the water forwa1d fo1 the 
hydraulic handling of the débris, another branch passes 
through the cross gallery and is divided into two arms, of 
which one goes forward for hydtaulic, the other back- 
ward for cooling purposes. 

Power Installation at the Tunnel Entrances.—At the 
north end the installation will be placed on the left shore 
of the Rhone. Thiee construction periods are contemplated, 


years, there is needed, 350-horse-power for 10 drills 
with 14-10 qts. per second at 1,760 lbs. per sq. in.; 550- 
horse-power for cooling purposes and hydraulic removal 
of debris; 500-horse-power for ventilation; 200-horse- 
power for eiectric lighting; 100-horse-power for work- 
shops, ete. ; a total of 1,700-horse-powe1, which will_be 
taken either from the Diveria or from the Cairasca. 
The Ventilation During Operation of Tunnel,—In’single 
track tunnels of the length of the Simplon tunnels, reliance 
cannot be placed on the change of atmospheric pressure, 
alone, by which the existing tunnels are ventilated by 
creating sufficient air currents. On some days the natural 
ventilation may be perfectly quiescent, and the air in 
the tunnel will be injuriously vitiated by the accumula- 
tion of smoke. In the Gothard tunnel, the air is said to 
remain practically motionless for 12 hours of the day, 
during which a great amount of carbonic acid is delivered 
into this stationary atmosphere; while a great part of it 
is taken up at once by the water, there still remains sus- 








questions were put to them, relating mainly to the 
construction, ventilation and operation of the tunnel. 
The Board submitted their report in July. They report 
favorably on the possibility of obtaining sufficient. water 
power from the numerous brooks and rivers, especially 
as the low elevation of the tunnel gives them a great head 
of water. Regarding the installation, it is considered as 
desirable that the daily progress be increased beyond the 
proposed rate during the second period of construction, in 
order not to rush too much the remainder of the gallery 
work. They recommend that the distance of the tunnel 
walls from the axis be made at least 7 ft. 8% in., so as to 
afford more standing room to employees during the pass- 
ing of trains. The distance of 56 ft. between tunnel cen- 
ters is believed sufficieut, as the rock is stratified nearly 
vertically to the tunnel axis. With the exercise of cate it 
is therefore not to be feared that the parallel cavities to 
be created will influence each other unfavorably. The 
programme for the execution of the work may be fol 
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Longitudinal Section of Tunnel 1. 
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Plan of both Tunnels. 
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Longitudinal Section of Tunnel 1. 


Plan of both Tunnels. 


General Scheme of Progress in the Two Tunnels. 


The normal rate of progress ts intended to be 105 feet a week in both lower galleries, and 10 ft.6 in. at each heading tn upper gallery of tunnel 1. 


in the mechanical installations. In the first period 
of one year, during which the water power will 
be procured and the building erected, 140 horse-power 
will be required for driving six hydraulic drills at 1,026 
lbs. per sq. in. pressure, and 30-horse-powe1 for ventila- 
tion. This power will be furnished by three transportable 
engines, The second period wilil !ast 1% to 2 years and 


pended in the air enough to render it harmful for breath- 
ing. Further, the corrosion of metal wo1k is very rapid. 
In the Arlberg tunnel the metal structuie had to be 
renewed entirely after ten years. For these reasons it is 
proposed to ventilate the Simplon tunnel artificially. The 
same ventilators are to be used which will serve during 
construction. As long as only tunuel I is in operation, 








lowed almost without alteration. For such long tunnels 
hydraulic transmission of power must at present be given 
preference, decidedly as the losses are smaller than 
with other systems, and as a maximum effect of machine 
drilling in the hardest Simplon gneiss is obtainable, 
From the experiences in the Arlberg tunnel the 
Brandt system of revolving drills with hydraulic 
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transmission, is preferable to all other systems. 
The Board does not consider as feasible that the locomo- 
tives in transporting construction trains through Gallery 
II. can make the trip of about six miles without renewing 
the steam pressute by firing. In order not to vitiate the 
eutering ventilating currentin Gallery II. by the locomo- 
tive gases, it is recommended tu switch the locomotives 
temporarily through the transverse galleries into Tunnel 
I., where the firing can be done. The proposed methods 
of ventilation were approved inthe principal features. 
The question whether the operation of a single-track ‘un- 
nel with parallel gallery and artificial ventilation is feasi- 
ble, is answered in the affirmative, provided that the 
parallel gallery and the transverse galleries are lined 
with masonry wherever the nature of the rock requires, 
so as to exclude an interruption of the ventilation by a 
cave-in; it is further necessary that the locomotives 
attain a perfect combustion. As the capacity of one sin- 
gle-track tunnel under the circumstances, the experts give 
an average of 12 passenger and of 30 freight trains a day. The 
report recommends electric propulsion of the locomotives 
for the operation of the tunnel, as the vitiating of the air 
and the rapid corrosion of the track material would be 
obviated. The existing water power at both ends of the 
tunnel would render the conditions for an electric install- 
ation very favorable. 

In conclusion the experts state that with the observ- 
ance of care and precaution, the construction as well as 
the operation of the Simplon tunnel, will not offer 
particular difficulties. 


The Locomotive Tests. 





At the last convention of the Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation, a committee was appointed to outline a series of 
tests of locomotives at Purdue University; also a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the American Rail- 
way Association with regard to getting aid from that asso- 
ciation in catrying out the tests. At the last meeting of 
the American RailwayAssociation in this city the confer- 
ence committee appeared and presented the report of the 
test committee and made an argument before the associa- 
tion, the result of which was that the American Railway 
Association will not at present give direct aid, as an 
association, to the carrying out of these tests. All of this 
is a matter of history, but we repeat it in order to bring 
up the subject again, and to say that an effort will be 
made to get subscriptions from the 1ailroad companies to 
enable the Master Mechanics’ Committee to carry out 
the proposed tests, and that it is quite possible that at 
least one railroad company will put up an independent 
plant, mounting a locomotive, and carrying on tests on 
the lines already begun at Purdue. We give below a few 
extracts from the report of the test committee to the con- 


ference committee. 
The advantages of shop testing may be summarized as 


follows: 

a, It insures constant conditions. 

6. The whole plant is readily accessible while engine 
is in motion, thus affording exceptional opportunities 
for investigating the action of the mechanism when under 
speed. 

3 It permits the application of accessory appaiatus of 
every sort. 

@. All gages and measuring instruments may be most 
conveniently located for accurate observations. 

e. It is comparatively inexpersive, considering the 
larger number of trips required under the variable condi- 
tions of regular service to get fair average results. 

1. It is proposed to make atho1ough test of the 17x24 
inch simple engine now fitted up at Purdue, and then 
convert it into an equivalent two-cylinder compound 
and test, under similar conditions as before, and obtain 
the difference in the economy of the same locomotive 
when working with single expansion and with double 
expansion. This locomotive fairly represents the medium 
sized passenger engine in general use in the United 
States to-day. 

2. To obtain the economy of a larger locomotive, the 
committee recommends a test of a large ten-wbeel loco- 
motive with 20x24-inch cylinders, and boiler and fire box 
large in propoition. The effect of the large boiler and 
grate upon the steam economy would be sbown, and, inci- 
dentally, the friction of the additional wheels and heavier 
bearings would be measured. This engine would be 
tested and then converted into an equivalent two-cylinder 
compound, and the difference in the economy of its per- 
formance, when simple and compound, would be shown. 

3. The tests by the 17x24-inch engine will be known as 
the ‘‘First Series,’’ those with the 20x24-inch engine as 
the ‘‘Second Series.’’ Each series of tests will be made 
with various speeds, boiler pressure and loads, but in each 
separate run constant conditions will be maintained. 

4. It is thought that the most economical and efficient 
plan of operation will be to organize a small corps of 
opetators, train them to do the work and proceed with 
the tests as rapidly‘and regularly as possible. The prac- 
tice would be to make three tests per week, each test 
making a run equal to 100 miles. 

5. It is expected that on this plant the ‘‘First Series’’ 
of tests will occupy the fou1 months, November to Feb- 
fuary, inclusive, and the ‘‘Second Series,’’ should be con- 
ducted during March, Aptil and May, 1895, and the 
report on each series finished in time to present to the 
Maste: Mechanics’ convention in June, 1895. 

We regard the work thus outlined for the first year, as 
only the beginning of a new and important branch of in- 
vestigation which American railroads should conduct on 
locomotive testing plants. We expect that the work once 
commenced, and the fundamental data obtained, the 
future experiments would deal more with details. A 
number of tests of locomotive details by the shop method 
are suggested in a paper by M1. George Gibbs, before the 
Western Railway Club. 

It is obviously impossible for the committee, asa whole, 
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Profile of Simplon Tunnel. 
The cower set of figures of altitudes show the level of the ground ; the others show the height of ratl. 
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No. 3.—Mean Pressure. 
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No. g.—Great Pressure Vertical. 
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No. 5.—Great Pressure from the Sides. Tunnel in the middle. 


Sections of Single Track Tunnel. 


























or for individual members of the same to personally at- 
tend each test as it is run. It is expected, therefore, 
that while the committee will meet frequently and plan 
all the tests, the actual conduct of the work will be left 
largely to Professor Goss, who, as Director of the 
Purdue Laboratory, will properly be in immediate charge, 























Tunnel II, tn Solid Rock. Tunnel IT. in Bad Soil 
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Tunnel I. in Solid Rock. Longitudinal Section of the Transverse Gahery. 
Sections of Working Galleries. 
A—Power pipe for cooling and for handling material; 1!’ diam., B—Power pipe for hydraulic drills; ¢ diam. 





Free Cross-Section of Double Track 
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and he will be the committee’s representative. The 
committee will, however, make frequent visits to the 
laboratory to inspect the course of the work, and to sat- 
isfy itself as to the methods followed. 

To sum up in brief, we have outlined two series of 
tests which should show with greater accuracy than any 
heretofore made: 

1. The relative economy of simple andzcompound loco- 
motives under conditions similar to passenger and freight 
service. 

_2. The effect on economy of high steam pressure with 
simple and compound locomotives. 

3. The effect of speed and load on economy of simple 
and compound locomotives. 

We estimate that the expenses for the tests thus out- 
lined, and conducted from November, 1894, to June, 1895, 
inclusive, will be $7,460.00. 

We would expect the railroad companies to provide the 
use of a large ten-wheel locomotive of modern design for 
four months, from March to June, 1895, with pe1mission 
to convert it into an equivalent two-cylinde: compound, 
but to return it to its original condition. 








Air Brake Defect Card. 





The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
has taken up the care of defective air-brakes in a way 
that gives some practical relief from delays due to de- 
fective brakes. ‘It is another of the series of important 
steps which Mr. Phodes has taken in the direction ‘of 
reducing the cost of the maintenance of air-brakes on 
freight trains. The plan is shown by the card with this, 
it is called an ‘‘Air-Brake Cut Out Card.’’ The card is 
printed on both sides, one for cases where ‘the defect is 
such that the train pipes sound after the brake is cut 
out, so that it is safe to put the car between other ait- 


moles, breakwaters, and lighthouses; and in the naviga- 
tion by artificial power for the purposes of commerce. 

“Besides these great objects of individual and national 
interest, it is applied to the protection of propetty where 
natural powers are the sources of injury, as by embank- 
ments for the defence of tracts of country from the en- 
croachments of the sea, or the overflowing of rivers; it 
also directs the means of applying streams and rivers to 
use, either as powers to wo1k machines, or as supplies 
for the use of cities and towns, or for irrigation; as well 
as the means of removing noxious accumulations, as by 
the drainage of towns and districts to prevent the forma- 
tion of malaria, and secure the public health. This is, 
however, only a brief sketch of the objects of civil engi- 
neering, the real extent to which it may be applied is 
limited only by the progress of science; its scope and 
utility will be increased with every discovery in philos- 
ophy, and its resources witk every invention in mechan- 
ical or chemical art, since its bounds are unlimited, and 
equally so must be the researches of its professors. 

‘The enterprising Hollanders toward the close of the 
sixteenth century first separated civil engineering from 
architecture, under the tifle of hydraulic architecture ; 
their example was followed in France towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, and soon afterwards was _ syste- 
matized in the great work of Belidor on ‘Hydraulic 
Architecture. ’’ 

“One of the great bases on which the practice of civil 
engineering is founded is the science of hydraulics; every 
kingdom, every province, every town has its wants, which 
eall for more or less acquaintance with this science. 
Water, which is at once the most useful of the neces- 
saries of life, and the most dangerous element in excess, 
when limited by the laws of this science is rendered the 
best of servants; the rolling cataract which spends its 
powers in idleness may be directed to drain the mine, to 
break the ore, or be employed in other works of labor for 
the use of man; the streams are collected and confined 
in canals for inland traffic; harbors are formed to still the 
1aging of the waves of the ocean, and offer a safe retreat 





to the storm-driven mariner; and ports are provided with 


a depression between two hills of marble. This change, 
though materially shortening the available dock room, is 
beneficial, as the shorter and mote direct route will 
enable the scour of the tides to mote effectually remove 
sewage from the canal. As Dykman’s Meadow was nar- 
1ower than the canal, and bounded by quite steep banks, 
the width of excavation was there reduced to 350 ft. to 
save rock work, and the depth there was increased to 18 
ft. at mean low water. There is also another contraction 
in the channel, north of High Bridge, where the execu- 
tors of a large estate succeeded in having the width 
reduced to 375 ft. 

There are now, either built or in the course of construc- 
tion, 10 bridges over this waterway, viz.: Second avenue, 
railroad; Third avenue, highway; Fourth avenue, rail- 
road; Madison avenue and McComb’s Dam bridges, 
highway; the New York & Northern tailioad. All of 
these are swing bridges of various designs with piers in 
the center. High Bridge and Washington Bridge are 
fixed. The first, though the spans are 77.7 ft. in the 
clear, only gives a clear waterway of 55 ft. The Washing- 
ton Bridge isa two-arched iron bridge with clear spans of 
510 ft. each, only one of which spans the waterway. The 
cleat height is 136.7 ft. above mean high water. This 
is a highway bridge,and High Bridge in addition to 
carrying the old Croton aqueduct, serves as a foot bridge. 
North of the Washington Bridge is the new King’s 
Bridge, a swing, steel, highway bridge, and at the 
mouth of Spuyten Duyvil Creek is the ‘‘jack knife’’ 
draw of the Hudson River Railroad. In addition to the 
above are the old King’s Bridge and the Farmers’ Bridge, 
wooden structures, neither of which is over the new 
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brake cars; the other is for use where the defect in the 
train pipe or connection is such as to interfere with the 
use of the train pipe. 

These cars are now used at all inspection points on 
the Burlington road. They are put in ihe hands of the 
inspectors and whenever a train goes through an inspec- 
tion point all the cars with the bakes cut out are labeled 
with one of these cards and at the next repair point the 
repairs are made. The note at the bottom gives instruc- 
tions for using the cards. ‘ 

These cards being signed by the conductor and inspector 
and by the one who makes the repairs they are pretty 
sure to be correct. The Master Mechanics have instruc- 
tions to forward all these cards to the office of the Super- 
intendent of Motive Power, where they are then listed 
and in this way the principal causes of defects are deter- 
mined. This furnishes a basis for improvement both in 
carrying out repairs and in preventing defects. In these 
days of seeking fo: a reduction of expenses the main- 
tenance of air-brakes, so that they can be used to contol 
trains and permit faster running, is highly desirable, and 
it is just such practical records as these cards that save 
telegrams, correspondence and delays on the road. 








The Civil Engineer. 





The best definition of civil engineering that has ever 
been made was written by Thomas Tredgold in 1827. 
“Civil engineering is the art of directing the great 
sources of power in nature for the use and convenience 
of man.’’? Lngineering (London) has recently published 
the old document in which this definition is first laid 
down. The statement is that it is almost always ascribed 
to Thomas Telford, the founder of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, owing to the juxtaposition of this sentence 
and his name in the charter of the Institution. It appears 
that. Mr. Tredgold was asked by the Council of the Insti- 
tution to define the objects of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers and to give a description of what a civil engi- 
neer is, and the following is the communication which 
he wrote in response: 

“Civil engineering is the art of directing the great 
sources of power in Nature forthe use and convenience 
of man; being that practical application of the most im- 
portant principles of natural philosophy which has, in a 
considerable degree, realized the anticipations of Bacon, 
and changed the aspect and state of affairs in the whole 
world. The most important object of civil enginee1ing is 
to improve the..means of production and of traffic in 
States, both for external and internal trade. It is applied 
in the construction and management of roads, bridges, 
railroads, aqueducts, canals, river navigation, docks, and 
store-houses, for the convenience of internal intercouise 
and exchange; and in the construction of ports, harbors, 








docks, to receive the riches of the world in security, | 
hence arose the term hydraulic architecture; but it was 
too limited; the various applications of water had t1en- 
dered the natural supplies inadequate to the wants of 
man, till he discovered that, combined with heat it 
formed a gaseous element endowed with energies not less 
powerful than the falling cataract; its steam, confined 
and directed by science, became a new source of power, 
which in a few years altered and improved the condition 
of Britain, and we are every day witnessing new applica- 
tions, as well as the extension of the older ones to every 
piat of the globe.’’ 








The Harlem River Canal. 





This improvement of and addition to the shipping fa- 
cilities of New York City will be shortly open to traffic 
from the Hudson River at Spuyten Duyvil tbrough the 
Harlem, to connect with Long Island Sound and the East 
River. As the improved channel is eight miles long it 
will add 16 miles to the dock front of the city, much of 
which was not before available. 

This can hardly be described as a new water-coutse. It 
was used for navigation up to 1814and in 1700, when the 
first bridge was built over it, near the present King’s 
Bridge, Frederick Phillipse, of the Manor of Yonkers, 
built it with a draw. About the first of this century this 
channel was narrowed at King’s Bridge and a tidal grist 
mill was built there, but through navigation was not sus- 
pended until McCowmb’s dam was built, near the bridge of 
the same name, in 1813. 

It was then proposed to take the Croton aqueduct across 
the Harlem Valiey by a combination of a dam and an in- 
verted syphon, but this was averted by the enactment of 
a law in 1839 calling fot a bridge with at least 80 ft. be- 
tween the intrados and the water. We are indebted to 
this law fot the stately and beautiful High Bridge, with 
arches of 77.7 ft. span and 100 ft. in the clear above high 
water. 

The efforts to recover this lost channel began as early 
as 1827, wken the Harlem River Canal Co. was chartered, 
and the last company, which was chartered in 1863, re- 
tained a corporate life for nearly 10 years. 
Harbor act of 1873, directing a survey, marks the fist con- 
nection of the general government with the scheme; but 
it was not until 1879 that an appropriation for the work 


was made and that was conditional on the United States | 
This was not se- | 
cured until July 10, 1886. The work has proceeded since ! 


getting the right of way free of cost. 


as all government works do for which there is not a con- 
tinuous appropriation. 

As finally decided on, the canal is 400 ft. wide and 15 
ft. deep. The natural course by old King’s Bridge has been 


The River and |} 





channel. A bridge at First avenue is also to be built. 
In fact if we bridge the Harlem as often as the Seine at 
Paris is bridged in the same distance there will be 25 
bridges over it. The War Department rezulations for 
bridges and tunnels over and under the 1iver are: All 
bridges shall be 24 ft. in the clear above high water at 
spring tides, and the draw spans of such width and length 
as shall be determined by the Secretary of War. All tun- 
nels shall have their tops at least 20 ft. below mean low 
water. There are also provisions about the time during 
which the draws may be closed, giving the railroad and 
street traffic precedence over the river traffic. 

The ground sloping towards the Harlem River will be 
very densely populated ina short time, and as the sewage 
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The Harlem River Canal. 


The cut-offs are shown at the north end; that through Dykman’s 
Meadow is crossed by the new King’s Bridge. 


| of a large area must be poured into a shallow and narrow 
cut the question of its clearance from the river at every 
tide, so that the Harlem shall not become like the 
| Thames below Barking, 1s an important one. The range 





abandoned fora cut through what was Dykman’s Meadow 


of tides varies from 5.5 ft. at the Third avenue bridge to 
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6 ft. at the Harlem end of Dykman’s Meadow, and 3.8 ft. 
at the mouth of Spuyten Duyvil Creek. This will make 
the mouth of the canal at the Hudson River. But it is 
not at all certain that the tide will run through before it 
is met by a new tide from the Hudson. It is proposed 
to widen the Bronx Kill to 300 ft. It may be advisable to 
make this channel of greater width that a larger body of 
water may enter at the Harlem end. The estimated cost 
of the work, to the Government, is $2,700,000. 

Now some of the residents of the city most benefited 
by this canal propose to have a three days’ celebration of 
the opening of the canal during the month of May next, 
in which canal boats, guns, flags and music will be 
largely in evidence. The canal will not be completed to 
its full depth of fifteen ft. at that time, but it is expected 
that a depth of eight ft.will be available. 





The Stewart Bent-Rail Switch. 

The engravings show a form of split switch which is a 
radical departure in the way in which the movable points 
are formed. It is not a mere paper plan, for the switch 
was patented in 1889, and some 10 or 12 sets of points 
made on this principle have been in use for a number of 
years on the Illinois Central and the Rock Island. We 
have seen lette1s from several officers of those roads 
speaking very well of the arrangement, the only criti- 
cism that they make being that it will probably be ex- 
pensive to manufacture. The reply to that is that the 
American Railway Maintenance Syndicate, which owns 
the patents on this switch, is now having special ma- 
chinery made for twisting the 1ail and for milling the 





groove in the head after twisting, and it is believed that 
hese points can be made cheaper than the ordinary split 





Bent Rail of Stewart’s 


switch rail when this machinery is in operation. The 
drawings show the arrangement clearly, anda full size 
switch can be seen at the offices of the Syndicate, 143 
Liberty street, New York City. 

The object of the method is to avoid cutting away and 
weakening of the switch-rails. The switch-rails are_first 
twisted so that the side of the head at the movable end 
of each switch-rail will be on top and at that point the 
head is at right angles with its position at the othe: end. 

The point of the switch-rail is raised by a plate of suffi- 
cient thickness to allow its flange to ride over the flange 
of the main rail and also to allow the ball of the switch- 
rail to rest against the web of the main rail and by mili- 
ing away a very small portion of the head of the switch- 
rail it is allowed to fit in closely to the head of the main 
rail. 

The second position shown in the engravings is a section 
one foot from the point of the switch; this shows the 
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switch-rail gradually rises and is made to conform with 
its position on the flange of the main rail; the metal in 
this case is not planed off. 

The Stewait switch can be used in all interlocking 
systems and in any place where a split switcn is used; 
and it is claimed that it will be found much more sub- 
stantial and enduring than the split switch. 





The Chicago Main Drainage Canal. 

The annual report says that the entire length of the deep 
cutting, 28 miles, is under contract, and up to December 
1, 1894, more than 40 per cent. of the excavation has been 
completed. It is claimed that the channel can be entirely 
excavated in 1896, and by the end of 1895 most of the 
rock sections will be finished. 

The estimates made call for payments of $18,500,000, and 
up to November 1, $6,079,260 had been paid for construc- 
tion. In addition to this, 6,284 acres have been acquired, 
and it is proposed to take 500 acres more. Of this, 1,480 
acres are required for the canal, river diversions, levees 
highway crossings, etc., leaving approximately 5,200 acres 
for dock property and other business purposes. The land 


account amounts to $2,405,335, and the total expenditures’ 


have been $10,193,131, of which $570,720 is debited to 
the engineering department. The numbe1 of employees 
in this department 1s at present 142. 

This canal, as is generally known, was designed not 
only as a channel for Chicago sewerage, but as a link in 
a gieat navigable waterway connecting the lakes with the 
Mississippi Valley and the Gulf of Mexico. The plan for 


the channel from Lockport to the head of Lake Joliet, 
seven miles, is now uuder consideration, and may be made 
merely a tail race ot a continuation of the canal. 


From 





Switch. 


Lake Joliet to Utica, below which place the grade of the 
Illinois River is virtually flat, and from Utica to the 
junction with the Mississippi, 230 miles, it is proposed 
to ask the general government to improve the channel. 
Mr. Cooley is arguing that the extension to Lake Joliet 
should be made a navigable channel, and that 60,000- 
horse-power should be developed, and that all the 
bridges over the channel should be made swing bridges, 
as navigation will not be developed by an unnavigable 
channel. The President of the Board of Trustees does 
not commit himself as to the size of the waterway below 
Lockport, but advocates fixed bridges until such time as 
constructing the channel down the river is undettaken. 








Brakes on the Truck’ Wheels of a Locomotive.* 


On the 9th and 16th of April, 1893, some experiments 
were made"upon the effect of employing brakes upon the 
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Stewart’s Bent-Rail Switch. 


gradual rise of the head of the switch-rail and also shows 
the flange of the switch-rail over-lapping the flange of 
the main rail one-eighth of an inch more than at the 
point, The third section,2 ft.from the point of the switch, 
shows a still further rise of the head of the switch-rail 
and its flange ove1r-lapping the flange of the main rail 
one-eighth of an inch more than in the second position. 
At this point the head of the switch-rail begins to rise 
above the main rail. 


The other sections shown are a foot | 


apart, and show the gradual tise of the switch-rail as | 
well as the gradual creeping of its flange upon the flange 


of the main tail and towards the web of the 
The eighth 


point of the switch. It will be observed that the switch- 


main rail. | 
position is a section 6 ft. 8 in. from the | 


rail has reached a normal position, and the flange of the | 
switch-rail is in close conjunction with the web of the | 


main rail. 
It will also be observed that from the third to the | 
eighth position shown on the drawings the flange of the | 


truck wheels of a locomotive. The trains drawn were 
composed of different numbers of cars, and were run at 
speeds corresponding, as nearly as possible, with those 
found in express train service. The locomotive employed 
was No 299 of the Old Colony Railroad, the following 
being some of its principal dimensions: 


Natimber OFALIVELS .ocsescsicscisecccsess occ 4 

Diameter of drivers,.........sssseeee Wecmner in. 
EVEN cnc cuacuashcsonseaccsvenoasenews seen 18 in. X 24in. 
WSN ON TAVOEB So. cesinenwcnssuawcwsnoccens 63,000 1bs. 
RURIRUU OM ALUCK,, ccecssceuccbsacevens<cnscee 35,000 

Total weight of engine.......ccccccsecscsces 98,000 “* 
Weight of tender loaded.............eeeceeee 64,000 ‘ 


The cars used were 50 feet passenger cars, having an 
average weight of 43,000 Ibs. 

The objects of the experiments were to determine (1) 
the distance in which the train could be stopped with the 
truck brakes applied, as compared with that in which it 





*A paper by Prof. Gaetano Lanza. presented at the New York 
meeting (December, 189%) of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. 





could be stopped when the truck brakes were not applied, 
every wheel in the train having brakes acting on it. (2) 
The distance in which the train could be stopped with 
all brakes applied, the throttle being closed, as compared 
with that in which it could be stopped when at! brakes 
were applied and the thiottle was left open. 

This part of the road is perfectly straight, and has an 
ascending grade of only 0.22 per cent. 

The observations taken were: (1) Speed, just before 
the application of the brakes. (2) Length of stop. (3) 
Train pipe pressure, just before the application. (4) Time 
of stop. The speed was determined by averaging the 
results obtained from the readings of two revolution 
counters, one of which was connected with the cross- 
head, and hence gave the number of revolutions of the 
drivers, while the other showed the number of revolu- 
tions of the truck wheels. 

In the following comparative table a selection has been 
made of tests in which the speed was quite near sixty or 
forty-five miles per hour, and the equivalent length of 
stop with a train pressure of 70 lbs., and the two above- 
stated speeds, respectively, were calculated in each case. 














| 
| Speed | mg “pruck Length aver | Gain |Gain 
semen | er | ber ot |r duced - th) .jt In 
of Stop. | our. | | Ino ength per 
| Miles. | Cars Out —— Feet. | Feet. cent. 
| ‘ 
See | e 
8 60 | None In | 1,699 
9 | 60 a “1,705 | 1,657 
10 3} ~ 60 “ Out | 2,166 | 
11 60 “ ©} 24132 | 2,149 492 | 23 
4 45 S In | 1,052 | 
5 45 “ te | "990 | 
6 45 “es sis 973 1,005 
1 45 : Out = 1,301 
2 45 . < 1,282 | 1,292 287 | 22 
| | 
16 60 One In 1,398 
17 60 as ss 1,487 1,443 
18 60 a Out § 1,721 
19 60 s =i 1,689 1,705 262 | 15 
14 45 C: In 821 | 
15 -| 45 25 = 889 855 
12 | 45 “ Out 936 | | 
13 45 ee sf 988 | 962 107 11 
| 
23 | 6 Two In 1,242 | 1,242 
22 60 ee Out 1,381 1,381 139 10 
26 45 “ In 850 850 
29 45 | Out 940 90 10 
x4 60 Three In 1,203 1,203 
32 60 “ Out $1,314 -1,314 111 8 
49 6 | Four In / 1,411 | 
50 60 . te 1,452 | 1,432 | 
47 60 ‘ Out | 1,593 | | 
48 60 “ |} 1,493 | 1.543 111 q 
43 45 “ om | "928 | | 
44 45 “ cs 808 | 818 
45 45 “ Out | 836 | 
o# | 6 | * “| 885 | 861 43 5 
| | Sees | eee a 
52 45 | Five In 705 | 705 | 
53 45 = Out | 768 | | 
54 45 “ ) 706 "37 32 | 4 
59 | 60 | Six In 1,180 | 
61 60 ae ks 1,253 | 1,217 | 
62 60 ‘s Out = 1,256 | | 
63 CO if, “© | 1,246 | 1,252 34 | 3 
ST 45 ss In 137 | 
se ts “ “ 744 | 741 
ae “Out 783 | 
56 | 45 ee “y 780 39 5 











This comparative table speaks so plainly for itself that 
it seems unnecessary to comment upon it at any length. 
That the percentage gain, as well as the gain in feet, 
should be greater with short than with long trains, was 
naturally to be expected. The following table exhibits 
the difference in the length of stop with and without the 
throttle valve closed. 



































| | | 

| a” ae " ey | 

| ° ver- | of Stops, 
Number | Speed | Num- | moet Re- age Similar'| Dif- 
= © il = of oo doves Length Pon | fer- 
op. | our. | Cars. top | with | ditions. ence 

| Miles. Out. | with | Steam.| Without | 

| Steam Steam. | 

41 | 45 | Four In | 1,037 | 
42 45, ae = 1,029 1,033 818 =| 215 
51 | 60 big - 1,679 1,679 1,432 | 247 

64 i #4 Six es 851 | 
6 | #6; * ‘ 800 | 82 | 741 | 85 

jeanne eaore | 
Train Accidents in the United States in No- 

vember. * 
COLLISIONS, 
REAR. 


Ist, 11 p. m., on Louisville & Nashville, at Springfield, 
Tenn., a freight train descending a grade broke in two 
and the rear portion afterward ran into the forward one, 
wrecking several cats, A tramp was killed. 

2d, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Rankin, Pa., a passenger 
train ran into the rear of a preceding freight, doing con- 
siderable damage. The engineer was killed. The rear 
brakeman of the freight was held for trial on a charge of 
manslaughter. It is said that he went back with a red 
lantern, but claims to have fallen down and broken it. 

2d, on Pittsburg, Fo1t Wayne & Chicago, at South Chi- 
cago, Ill., a passenger train ran into a freight train, 
badly damaging the engine. Three trainmen were 
injured. 

21st, on Manhattan Elevated, at 13lst street and 8th 
avenue, New York City, an expresstrain ran into the rear 
of a preceding empty train, damaging the engine and one 
car. The fireman, who jumped off upon the platform at 
the side of the track, fell against the wheels and was 
injured. There was a dense fog at the time. 

24th, on Southern Railway, at Woodlawn, Ala., a freight 
train descending a grade broke in two and the rear por- 
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tion afterward ran into the forward one, wrecking 6 cars. 
A brakeman was injured. 

28th, on Lehigh Valley, near Pittston Junction, Pa., a 
milk train ran into the rear of a preceding freight train, 
wrecking the caboose and 3 loaded cars. The fireman 
was injured. It is said that the collision was due to a 
misplaced switch. 

30th, on Louisville & Nashville, near Helena, Ala., a 
freight train descending a grade broke in two and the 
rear portion afterward ran into the forward one. The 
collision occurred on a bridge over the Cahaba River 
and 6 cars and the caboose fell into the stream ; conductor 
and one brakeman fatally injured. 

30th, 7a. m., at St. Paul, Minn., a freight train of the 
Chicago Great Western ran into the rear of a freight train 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, wrecking several cars. 
2 brakeman was injured. There was a dense fog at the 
ime. 

And 16 others on 14 roads, involving 5 passenger and 21 
freight and other trains. 


BUTTING, 


7th, on Houston & Texas Central, at Manor, Tex., a 
freight train ran over a misplaced switch and into the 
head of a work train standing on the side track, damaging 
both engines and several cars. 

7th, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Rosensteel, Pa., butting 
collision between passenger train No. 5 and freight train 
No. 64, making a bad wreck, in which both engineers, 
one fireman, one brakeman, and 2 mail clerks were killed 
and 3 trainmen were injured. Both trains were running 
at high speed and met on a curve, but the passenger cars 
were not damaged, being fitted with vestibules. The con- 
ductor and engineer of the passenger train forgot a 
schedule meeting point, and the freight had the superior 
right to the road. 

12th, on Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council®Bluffs, near 
Parkville, Mo., butting collision of freight trains, wreck- 
ing both engines and several cars. A man riding in a 
car of emigrant movables was injured. It is said that the 
northbound train assumed that the southbound had 
arrived at Kansas City without looking at the register. 

13th, 5 a. m., on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé, near 
Crawford, Tex., butting collision between a passenger 
train aad a freight, both running at good speed. The 
front portions of both trains were badly wrecked, the 
cars in front being crushed sufficiently to break the shock, 
so that the passengers were not much injured. The ex- 
press train had just passed over a long and high bridge. 
Three trainmen were injured. It is said that the freight 
train had disregarded a telegraphic order. 

13th, on Great Northern, at Hancock, Minn., butting 
collision of freight trains; conductor injured. 

17th, on Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling, near Mas- 
sillon, O., butting collision between a freight train and 
an empty engine, both running about 25 miles an hour. 
The freight engine was overturned and the engineer 
killed. One fireman was injured. A flagman had been 
instructed to hold the freight train at a certain point, but 
misunderstood his instructions. 

18th, 3a. m., on Lehigh Valley, near Tunkhannock, 
Pa., an eastbound freight train standing on the west- 
bound track was run into by a westbound freight, making 
a bad wreck; 2 trainmen injured. It is said that the 
flagman did not go out far enough. 

20th, on Delaware & Hudson, near Albany, N. Y., but- 
ting collision of passenger trains, damaging both engines; 
3 passengers slightly injured. 

2\st, on New York & New England, at Oxford, Mass., 
butting collision of passenger trains, doing considerable 
damage; 2 trainmen and 2 passengers injured. It is said 
that one of the trains approached the station at uncon- 
trollable speed contrary to the rules. 

29th, 5a. m., on Texas & Pacific, near Marshall, Tex., 
butting collision between freight trains, one of which 
was at a standstill, wrecking both engines and 9 loaded 
cars. Three trainmen jumped off and were injured. It 
is said that one of the trains passed a meeting point 
wrongfully, assuming that a certain train on the side 
track was the one which ought to be met there, when in 
fact it was not. . 

And 6 others on 6 roads, involving one passenger train 
and 11 freight and other trains. 


CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


9th, on Pennsylvania road at Philadelphia, a freight 
train collided with an engine standing on a side track, 
but foul of the main track, wrecking the cab. One engi- 
neer was injured. ; 

13th, near Kansas City, Mo., a passenger train of the 
Chicago & Alton ran into a passenger train of the Belt 
Line, at the crossing of the two roads, doing consider- 
able damage. One passenger was injured. — . 

15th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Philadelphia, a 
car which was being run upona siding ran over a mis- 
placed switch and struck a passenger train which was 
passing at the time, badly damaging a passenger car. A 
brakeman was injured. / 

2lst, at. Buffalo, N. Y., a freight train of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern ran into a freight of the 
West Shore at the crossing of the two roads, wrecking a 
car and damaging an engine. A brakeman was injured. 

21st, on Southern Pacific, at Houston, Tex., a string of 
freight cars being switched became uncontrollable and 
ran into passenger train, making a considerable wreck 
and setting fire to a car of oil. Fourteen cars were 
burned up. ; Se 

24th, at St. Cloud, Minn., collision between a passenger 
train of the Northern Pacific and a freight train of the 
Great Northern; 3 trainmen were injured, one of them 
fatally. 

2ath, night, on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, near Caddo, 
I. T., tbe engineer of a freight train on suddenly coming 
in sight of a trestle which was afite, thought it would be 
dangerous to cross and jumped off, the rest of the men on 
the front portion of the train jumping also, and. three of 
them were injured. The train crossed in safety, howeve1, 
and the engine went forward 6 miles to stop a_ passenger 
train and to get assistance. On returning it collided 
with the standing cars of its own train, ey damaging 
sevetal of them. The engineman was injured. : 

28th, 5a. m., on Western New York & Pennsylvania 
at Springville, N. Y., a freight train running at high 
speed 1an over a misplaced switch and into an engine 
standing on the side track, making a bad wreck. One 
engineer was killed. ie 

29th, at Hartford, Conn., collision between a_passen- 
ger train of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
Valley Division, and a switching engine of the New 
York & New England at the crossing of the two roads, 
overturning the switching engine and killing its 
engineer. 

And 10 others on 10 roads, 
17 freight and other trains. 


DERAILMENTS. 


DEFECTS OF ROADWAY. 
9th, on Chicago Great Western, near Rockford, Ill., a 


involving 3 passengers and 





freight train broke through a bridge which was under going 
repairs and the tender and 10 cars of coal weie wrecked; 
fireman, one brakeman and a tramp injured. a 

28th, on Seaboard Air Line, at Greystone, N.* C., the 
engine of a freight train was derailed by a broken¢frog 
and the tender was overturned. Twelve cars were ditched. 
The engineman was injured. cane 

And 7 others on 7 roads, involving 2 passenger and (5 
freight and other trains. 


DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 


9th, on Lehigh Valley, near Avoca, Pa., a freight 
train was derailed by a broken wheel and 4 cars were 
wrecked. A brakeman was injured. 

19th, on Pennsylvania road, at Larimer, Pa., a heavily 
loaded freight train was derailed by a broken axle.and a 
number of cars fell through a trestle, making a very. bad 
wreck. Eight miners riding home from their work _fell 
with the cars and 5 of them were killed. 

24th, on Kansas City, Osceola & Southern, near Clin- 
ton, Mo., a freight train was derailed by a broken truck 
and 7 cars were ditched. A brakeman and one passenger 
were injured. ; 

And 17 others on 16 roads, involving 2 passenger and 15 
freight and other trains. 


NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 


8th, on Chicago & Northwestern, near Barahoo, Wis., a 
freight train was derailed at a place where the track was 
undergoing repairs and a flag had not been put up. The 
engine fell downa high bank and the engineer was 
injured. 

llth, on Chicago & Northern Pacific, at 40th street, 
Chicago, a heavy excursion train was detailed at a mis- 
placed switch and the engine and first car badly damaged. 
The engineer and several passengers were injured. 

29th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Palatine, Ill., a 
telegraph pole fell from a car in a freight train and caused 
the derailment of 8 cars. The pole penetrated the station 
building. 

And 6 others on 6 roads, involving 2 passenger and 4 
freight and other trains. 


UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 


2d, 2a. m., on Southern Pacific, near Lake Charles, 
La., the engine and fitst two cars of a passenger train 
were detailed by.a tree which had fallen upon the track. 
The fireman was injured. 

12th, on International & Great Northern, near Keechi, 
Tex., a freight train was derailed by running over a cow 
and the engine was overturned; engineer and 2 other train 
men injured. 

15th, 11 p. m., on Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, at 
Connersville, Ind., a passenger train was derailed ata 
misplaced switch and the engine and baggage car were 
overturned. It is said that the switch had been mali- 
ciously misplaced, the lock being carried off and the 
light extinguished. 
- 17th, on Southein Pacific, near Eunice, La., a passen- 
ger train was derailed at a switch which had been mali- 
ciously misplaced and the engine and first 2 cats over- 
—, The fireman was killed and the engineer fatally 
injured. 

19th, on Chesapeake, Ohio & Southwestern, at Frazier, 
Tenn., a freight train was derailed by a misplaced switch, 
making a bad wreck. The fireman was killed and 2 other 
trainmen and 2 tramps were injued. 

24th, on Union Pacific, near Sandy, Utah, a passenger 
train was detailed by running over a horse, wrecking the 
engine and baggage car. The freman and one passenger 
were injured. 

28th, on Texas & Pacific, at Hallsville, Tex., a passen- 
ger train was derailed by a spike lying on the rail; the 
engine was overturned and the fireman injured. 

29th, on South Carolina & Georgia, neat Kingville, S. 
C., a passenger train was derailed at a switch which had 
been maliciously misplaced and the engine was over- 
turned. Some of the cars were overturned and took fire, 
from the fire-box of the engine; and the combustible por- 
tion of the whole train, 6 cars and engine, was burned 
up. The engineman was injured; but the passengers all 


escaped. 


And 5 others on 5 roads, involving 5 freight and miscel- 
laneous trains. : 


UNEXPLAINED, 


12th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, at Ston- 
ington, Conn., a freight train was derailed and 4 cats 
were wrecked. A brakeman was injured. 

22d, on New York Central & Hudson River, near 
Unionville, N. Y., a passenger train was derailed and 
the engine overturned. The fireman was injured. 

26th, on Chicago, Milwaukee ‘& St. Paul, near Apple- 
ton, Wis., a freight car in a mixed train was derailed; 2 
passengers injured. 

27th, on Lancaster & Reading Narrow Gauge, near Ref- 
ton, Pa., a mixed train was derailed neat a trestle and 4 
freight cars fell down a high bank. A brakeman was 
injured. 

30th, night, on Houston & Shreveport, near Shreveport, 
La., a freight train was derailed and 9 cars were ditched; 
a brakeman was killed and a tramp injured. 

And 28 others on 25 10ads, involving 4 passenger and 24 
freight and other trains. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


20th, on Chicago & South Side Elevated, at 26th street, 
Chicago, the water plug of the locomotive of a passenger 
train was blown out, filling the cab with steam and burn- 
ing coal. The fireman jumped to the ground and his leg 
was broken. : 

And 2 othets on 2 roads, involving one passenger train 
and one freight. ; 

A summary will be found in another column. 








Railroad Matters in New South Wales. 





Mr. E. M. G. Eddy, for six years Chief Commissioner 
of Railways of the Colony of New South Wales, declines 
a reappointment to that office his term having expired. 
While his retirement will be a loss to the Colony it will 
probably be a gain to the mother country, for he will 
doubtless re-enter the railroad setvice in England. In- 
deed, there are already rumors of his appointment to 1m- 
portant offices there, but none of them have yet been 
confirmed. 

His term of officein New South Wales has been most 
arduous. He took hold of the colonial jrailroad system 
when its physical condition and its earnings had fallen 
to a low condition, and under his administration, and 
certainly to a considerable extent owing to his firmness 
and ability,conditions have greatly improved. In 1888 the 





gross earnings of the railroads were £2,295,000, being 
nearly £600,000 more than they were in 1882. The net 
earnings, however, were but £764,573 about £900 more 
than in 1882. Since that time the net earnings have 
increased steadily, and in the year ending June 30, 1984, 
they were £1,221,699, the gioss being £2,813,541; that is, 
while the gross had increased over 1888 only 22 per cent., 
the net had increased 60 per cent. The percentage of 
working expenses to gross revenue declined year by year, 
having been 66.69 in 1888 and 56.58 in 1894, Per mile of 
railroad opened the gross and net earnings in 1888 were 
£1,123 and £374 respectively. In 1894 they were £1,159 
and £503 Both gioss and net per mile were larger in 
several othe: years during Mr. Eddy’s term{than they were 
in 1894, but it is a rather remarkable fact that they did 
not fall off with the increase of mileage (about 18 per 
cent.). The gains in net earnings were also made in the 
face of a steady decrease in the ton-mile rate which 
averaged 1.62 in the year ending Dec 31, 1893. 

At the end of June, 1894, the miles open for traffic 
were 2,501, and of these 1,168 were worked under the ab- 
solute block system. In 1888 only 28 miles were so 
worked. The percentage of places in which the points 
and signals were not interlocked fell in the six years 
from 75.36 to 39.79. 

Mr. Eddy has had the misfortune to have to do his 
work not only during a time of severe financial stress, 
but also amid a constant struggle with a hostile political 
element. The colonial railroads, being under Govern- 
ment control, offer a fine field for the activities of the 
professional politicians,who appear to be particularly ve- 
hement and energetic in that colony, and for one reason 
or another they have never spared the Commissioners in 
their attacks. Sometimes it has been merely to catch the 
labor vote; sometimes it has been to please the element 
which has been hostile to the introduction of American 
machinery and methods; and unfortunately these men 
have often been able to hamper seriously the work of the 
Commissioners. Indeed a Sydney newspaper recently 
teceived says: ‘'To take one instance, Mr. Eddy is fitting 
every goods truck with the Westinghouse brake. But, 
incredible as it may seem, administiative fossils in this 
colony are not only declining to use the brake, but even 
where it has been fitted on trucks they are hauling it up 
and down the lines as useless lumber. The apparatus 
has been paid for, there it is, and yet it is not used. 
Mixed trains carrying passengers are commonly run 
without it.’’ Such a statement merely suggests the 
forces against which an enlightened commissioner has to 
struggle in that Colony, and one cannot wonder that Mr. 
Eddy feels that after six years he has had enough of it. 





Decimal Sheet Metal Gage. 





The Norfolk & Western Railroad has taken astep in the 
right direction in casting aside the present confusing and 
annoying gages for sheet metal, wire, tubing, etc., and 
has started a decimal system which prevents discussion 
as to what agage number means. Specification 10 B, 
issued by Mr. R. H. Soule, Superintendent of Motive 
Power, is for a gage for sheet metal, wire and tubing, 
and is as follows: 

Sheet metal, wire and tubing (less than ¥ in. in thick- 
ness), should always be ordered by expressing the thick- 
ness in decimals of an inch, in accordance with the 
following table, in which the figures in heavy type are deci- 
mals of an inch and are to be used in making requisi- 
tions; the figures in lighter type show the nearest thick- 
ness according to the Birmingham Gage, these light 
figures being given for convenience of reference only. 
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These gages are made in the usual form of a dise by 
the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., and Mr. Soule has made 
arrangements so that any one wishing them can purchase 
them direct from that company. It is understood that 
they are kept in stock. The large figures in the table 
give the dimensions of the notches in the gage and the 
small figures give the nearest Birmingham gage number. 





The Atlanta Exposition Buildings. 


The following were the lowest and successful bids for 
erecting the five main buildings for the Cotton States Ex- 
position, to be held at Atlanta, Ga., in the last three 
months of 1895. The buildings are the machinery, manu- 
facturers,’ electricity, agricultural and mineral and 
forestry buildings. The following were the successful 
bids: A. Wilson, Cincinnati, O., Manufacturers’ build- 
ing, for $36,000; Machinery building, Atlanta Building 
Co., for $29,700; Agricultural building, Grace & Hyde 
Co., Chicago, $16,800; Electricity building, Gude & 
Walker, Atlanta, for $12,000; Forestry and mining build- 
ing, Aulanta Building Co., for $11,231. The architect of 
these buildings is Mr. B. L. Gilbert, of New York. 
The award was made on the recommendation of M1. Gii- 
bertand Mr. Grant Wilkins, C. E., chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee. 
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_ EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes in 
railroad officers, organizations and changes of com- 
panties in their management, particulars as to the busi- 
ness of the letting, progress and completion of contract- 
for new works or important improvements of old ones, 
experiments tn the construction of roads and machins 
ery and railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. Discussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DE- 
PARTMENTS Of railroad business by men practically 
acquainted with them are especially desired. Officers 
will oblige us by forwarding early copies of notices of 
meetings, elections, appointments, and especially an- 
nual reporis, some notice of all of which will be pub- 
lished. 

Ad vertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anvthing 
tit this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully in 
our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorially, either for money or in 
consideration of advertising patronage. 


Engineers will be pleased to know from Senator 
Morgan that the cost of the Nicaragua canal includes 
very few uncertain factors. ‘‘I have shown,’’ he says, 
‘‘that the engineering is very simple, and that it in- 
cludes only the common work of digging earth, of 
dredging under water, of blasting rock, of building 
dams and waterways, and of building canal locks and 
‘‘sea walls or breakwaters.’’ What, in heaven’s namie, 
is the uncommon work that engineers fi1d to do? 
The Senator skips as airily through a cut three miles 
long and 300 feet deep, to be excavated through un- 
certain material, asif he were an Irishman with a 
contract for 100 rods of ditching in a meadow. And 
as for the great Ochoa dam, with its unprecedented 
difficulties, why that is merely building dams. We 
decline to believe that Congressmen will allow them- 
selves to be beguiled by the statement that ‘‘the 
canal leading from Liverpool to Manchester has far 
more extraordinary work on it than this canal, which 
indeed has none.’’ 





Last week we gave a general summary of two im- 
portant papers on locomotive counterbalancing and 
the effect on the track, which were read before the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers at its last 
meeting. Since then we have received the Proceedings 
of the Southern and Southwestern Railway Club, in 
which is given a report on the same subject by a com- 
mittee of that club. This report is the most comprehen- 
sive published up to this time, and contains information 
about prevailing practice that is not to be found else- 
where. Later we shall give this report more in de- 
tail. Thesummary contains the following conclusions 
among others: 

‘‘For modern heavy, well-designed locomotives with 
comparatively light reciprocating parts, provide counter- 
balance for 50 per cent. of the reciprocating weight. 

“For lighter engines that are less able to withstand 
strain, and absorb the disturbances caused by heavy recip- 
rocating patts, or for such as have very short wheel base 
and long overhang, balance up to 60 per cent. of the 
recipiocating weight. 

“For compound engines with large pistons and exces- 
sively heavy reciprocating parts balance up to 75 pe1 
cent. of the reciprocating parts. 

‘‘Make the reciprocating parts as light as possible. ’’ 
The gist of this is that the lighter the engine the 
less can be the weight of the reciprocating parts that 
are unbalanced and this is the point that was brought 
out in one of the papers before the Mechanical 
Engineers. This report does not treat particularly 
of the effect on the track, but emphasizes the necessity 
of reducing the reciprocating parts to the least possible 
amount, and to this end a number of drawings show- 
ing light forms of pistons are given. 


Shoemakers and drygoods jobbers are not the 
only people who feel sure that their business will 
‘*go dead’’ if the freight classification is changed; 
the agricultural implement makers of Chicago com- 
plain to the Western Classification Committee that 
75 per cent. of their sales will be lost if the freight 
rates are raised as proposed in a notice which has 
been issued to go into effect January 1. It is plain 
that the railroads will have to give longer notice 








when they wish to make an advance on important 


commodities which are contracted for long in ad- 
vance, and in which competition among manufac- 
turers is sharp. (And to be fair to all parties, equally 
long notice should be given when a reduction is to 
be made.) It is true that such a course would 
offer a tempting opportunity to traffic managers 
who are fond of underhanded methods, for nothing 
gives more satisfaction to such a man than to culti- 
vate favor with shippers by posing as one who will 
treat them more justly than the majority will; but 
there is no alternative. If long notice is not given, 
shippers will have a well founded grievance, and 
their ordinary grievances—partly unfounded—are bad 
enough. An item in the Chicago despatch to which 
we refer, illustrates what we said last week, that a 
change in classification generally produces more in- 
equalities than it abates. The Chicago people who 
complain at an increase on harvesters, haystacks 
and such Jike things which require a whole car to 
carry two tons, find fault because the rates on stoves 
have of been raised. It seems to us that this is 2 
good opportunity to give shippers a little of the 
theory which they themselves—or many of them— 
hold in such high esteem, the theory of charging 
according to cost of service. Ask them to figure out 
what should be the proper rate on hay tedders and 
threshing machines when it takes as much car 
room, and practically about the same amount of 
motive power, to transport 5 tons of those as to trans- 
port 30 tons of coal. 





The Nicaragua Canal Again. 


One or two esteemed readers have asked ‘‘Why do 
you do such an unpatriotic thing as to oppose the 
Nicaragua Canal?’’ This shows how carelessly even 
esteemed readers read. We have never opposed the 
Nicaragua canal. We are not certain that this ought 
not to be done in the interests of mankind at large. 
We are not certain that the canal would not be a 
huge economical mistake—a vast waste of human 
energy, stored in money, and active in labor, and any 
such waste adds to the difficulties against which man- 
kind is always fighting. No one has ever shown, 
except by loose and entirely speculative estimates, 
that enough commerce would flow througlt the canal 
to pay working costs, maintenance and ‘proper inter- 
est on the first cost. Painstaking and competent engi- 
neers have made plausible figures to show that such 
a volume of trade through the canal is improbable. 
But having in mind the difficulty of making reliable 
estimates of this nature, and the prodigious mistakes 
that have been made in other cases, (as for example 
that ot the Suez canal, where the result proved its 
opponents wrong, and the Manchester canal where 
the result is proving its opponents right) having, we 
say, all these things in mind we have not opposed 
the Nicaragua canal. 

Nor have we opposed financial aid to the canal 
enterprise by the United States Government, although 
patriotic citizens ought to oppose it. The notion 
that in some way it would bea great misfortune to 
have Englishmen build the canal seems to have taken 
a strong hold of a good many minds, and this 
branches out into the other notion that the United 
States as a nation should control the canal by actually 
putting their money into it. To us it seems obvious 
that the canal should be built if possible by private 
enterprise and not asa government work, or with 
government aid, for in that way only is it possible 
for those who are to get the greatest profit from the 
canal to take the financial risk and burden of its 
construction. In general terms it is doubtless true 
that it wouJd be for the benefit of the whole nation to 
have a great waterway through the isthmus; but on the 
other hand, it is, in general terms, positively unjust 
that the wheat grower of Dakota or the cotton spin- 
ner of Massachusetts should pay for a canal which 
will be of only small and remote benefit tu him but 
which will give the coal miner of Alabama a great, 
new market for his product. It may not be precisely 
just to say of this canal as Gen. Hancock said ot the 
tariff, that it is ‘‘a local issue,’’ but relatively it is; 
that is, it is of vastly more importance to the people 
of a few restricted regions in our country than it is 
to the very great majority of our citizens, and it is 
trom among those people that the money to build it 
should come; or at least the burden rests upon them 
of persuading capitalists to furnish the money. 

There is a very long list of projects of more or less 
local and more or less national importance which are 
now asking help from the United States Treasury, 
each one of which is of immensely more importance 
to the people of its locality than is the Nicaragua 
canal, It may be that legislation in favor of all of 


these can be got through by the familiar process of 
log rolling; that is, that Chicago and the country 
immediately tributary to it, Seattle and the country 
behind it, Buffalo and New York, can all get govern- 
ment aid for the multitudinous schemes for ship 
canals by the tactics which have for years and years 
corrupted and perverted our whole system of river 
and harbor appropriations. Perhaps they can do this; 
and the next step would be national bankruptcy. 

But concerning this whole question of national aid 
and national control, we shall not stop now to write. 
It is in itself a matter for an article or indeed a series 
of articles. 

What we have opposed is the project for plunging the 
United States into this responsibility in ignorance of 
what it will lead to, and this opposition is not an un- 
patriotic but a patriotic act. Itis so simple a matter to 
stop where we are, and to have the project investigated 
by competent and disinterested engineers, and that 
step would so effectively disarm the great body of 
critics of the present action of the friends of the 
canal, that we are amazed that the canal company 
itself does not urge this course. The obvious con- 
clusion to which we are driven is that that company 
thinks it would be easier to unload its assets and 
liabilities on the United States Government now than 
after such a fair expert report was made. 





The Standard Code, Part 3." 

One of the most important matters that came be- 
fore the American Railway Association at the October 
meeting was the code of rules presented by the Com- 
mittee on General Regulations for Employees. As this 
code is yet to be acted upon, its character and merits 
are, or should be, a live subject for discussion. This 
subject (like others which were up at the meeting) 
is one in which the question of the committee’s 
opinion of its own work is at issue, but as a promi- 
nent committee of Congress has lately made a re- 
port on a subject concerning which the members o 
the committee do not know what they believe, we 
have a distinguished example to warrant the discus- 
sion of this code of employees’ rules without regard 
to such little formalities. 

This committee report consisted wholly of a code 
of rules (on matters which are not covered by the 
standard code as heretofore adopted) which the mem- 
bers had not thoroughly studied (the compilation 
and editing of the code having been done by a single 
expert and not by the committee) and which, there- 
fore, they could not recommend. This attitude of 
the committee was, of course, objected to. To meet 
such objections the committee hopes to ‘‘digest’’ 
the code, or parts of it, and report again later. But 
it is at least an open question whether such digestion 
will do as much good as harm. It will take a prodi- 
gious amount of the committee’s time, and at the best 
there must still be a considerable proportion of the 
work which will not be accepted by a majority of 
the members. This proportion will prokably be larger 
than it was in the standard code, for the rules cover 
points which are not so well settled. Moreover, mem- 
bers would be more free to dispute these precepts in 
any event, because they are not so vitally essential to 
the safety of trains as are those of the standard code. 

Assuming this to be so we may well lay aside the 
question of complete uniformity and look for a mo- 
ment at the value of the committee’s report as it 
now stands, that is, to the advantages already attained ; 
(1) fullness, (2) clear language, (3) orderly arrange- 
ment. The first assures every superintendent that 
he need have no fear that anything important is left 
out. The compiler used everything from every im- 
portant code, that was not localin its nature. No 
matter how much any one may object to this fullness 
he has only to erase what he does not want. A 
Pennsylvania man desiring to condense as_ severely 
as that road now does, would, indeed, have to do 
some re-writing, but we can hardly believe that the 
majority, will agree to the Pennsylvania standard’ of 
brevity. While fullness is a chief merit of this code, 
its merit, like that of the Standard Code of 1887, also 
consists largely in the absence of wanecessary fullness. 
It is only by assiduously comparing and _ re-writing 
for weeks at atime, that any one can thoroughly 
expunge all superfluous, meaningless and ambiguous 





*The standard code of train rules.1s adopted by the American 
Railway Asscciation and now used by many raiJroads, consists 
of general and train rules numbered from 1 to 121 inclusive; 
and rules for the movement of trains by telegraphic orders 
numbered from 500 to 527, with 11 forms of orders following. 
As no short titles have been given to these divisions we have 
assumed, as making the most natural distinction, that the first 
series of rules ought to be called part one and the telegraph 
rules part two; and we therefore designate the rules now 
under discussion by the convention as part three. The first of 
these new rules is numbered 600 and, with the blanks left 
after each chapter, they run upto 1099. In addition to this 
the committee has reported a code of telegraph rules which 
begin with No. 1100. These would naturally form part four. 
The forms of train order blanks and diagrams of hard signals 
and of classification and tail signals would naturally be classed 
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phrases from a code of railroad rules, and it is just 
here that the advantage appears of having the com- 
pilation done by a single hand. Any one who 
thinks that the present compiler has omitted any 
rule that ought to have been included should think 
twice before adding a rule himself. ; 

Clearness of language is also a thing that can be 
evolved only after much re-writing and comparing; 
and of most clear writers it is largely true,as of poets, 
that they were bora, not made. The compiler of this 
code shows unmistakable evidence that he is one of 
this kind. Even if he be not perfect, still it is better 
that one man edit the whole. Members of the com- 
inittee who find flaws will do better to advise the 
compiler to correct than to make alterations them- 
selves. ‘‘Composite’’ language, like a composite 
photograph, often lacks force. 

In the matter of orderly arrangement there is per- 
haps more room for deliberation by the committee, if 
perfection is to be aimed at. But we apprehend that 
any one of a dozen capable managers could make an 
arrangement that would be nearly as good as the most 
perfect ideal; so, perhaps, it may be better not to 
spend much time on this point. The chief value of 
orderly arrangement is to eliminate obvious crudities, 
and thus put the code in such shape that it will re- 
main unchanged in arrangement long enough to give 
the employees time to become familiar with it. 

As we have said before now, we regard the work al- 
ready accomplished by this committee as by far the 
most valuable part of anything it may or can do in 
this line. That is, howsoever high a degree of perfec- 
tion in the rules may yet be attained by further discus- 
sion, the three valuable features we have named will re- 
main unchanged. And these were the three elements 
which depended upon codperation. No one code 
ever had all the good features, no one manager ever 
eliminated all the infelicities of language; and as for 
the order of arrangement, no one road’s standard 
would be accepted, however goo l it might be. 

The considerations which we have here set forth 
emphasize the truth that level headed railroad mana- 
gers look to the Association for phraseology as well 
as for principles. A Pennsylvania man at the Octobe: 
meeting referred to a former discussion in which it was 
stated that the train rule committee understood that it 
was to confine itself hereafter to principles and let rules 
alone; but it is to be doubted whether the committee 
and the convention fully understood each other on 
that occasion. At all events, if the committee were 
to issue a code of principles to-day, and repudiate the 
code of rules which it made in 1887, the latter would 
still be with us; it cannot be unmade; and, we are 
bound to say, the language and arrangement, which 
features constitute the essence of rules, as distin- 
guished from principles, would remain our most 
valuable possession. A moment’s reflection shows 
this to be so, for the main principles were well 
recognized long before the code was formulated. 
There are certain features of practice in which two 
different principles are recognized by most people as of 
nearly equa! merit, but this is just where the code of 
principles is weakest. If the most important function of 
the committee is to enunciate principles, then the estab- 
lishment of one principle and the rejection of the other 
would seem to be the thing to be done in a case like 
this; but in point of fact the committee has only been 
able to set forth both and let each road make its own 
choice. 

The application of what we have here said was 
illustrated by the question presented at the meeting 
concerning rule 600. Mr. Van Etten’s answer indi- 
cated the true solution of most disputed points. 


Efficiency of Locomotive Fuels. 


At the last meeting of the Western Railway Club 
Mr. William Forsyth presented a paper on Locomo- 
tive Fuel that is of unusual interest; it contains in- 
formation about American coal that has a direct bear- 
ing on the expenditure for fuel for locomotives. In 
the Railroad Gazette of November 30, page, 822, 
was given a comparison of some Western coals with 
the fuel vsed on the Empire State Express locomo- 
tives, which indicated how much the economy de- 
pends upon the character of the fuel. Mr. Forsyth 
has given a new set of data which goes further and 
permits definite conclusions to be reached about 
specific brands of coal, and shows the comparative 
value of such fuel to a railroad company. On the 
C. B. & Q. the fuel cost is about 31 per cent. of the 
cost of engine service, and engine service is 22 per 
cent. of the operating expense account and is the 
largest single item of that account. The fuel expense 
is therefore about 7 per cent. of the total operating 
expense, and in 1893 that road used nearly a million 
tons, which cost about $1,300,000. This is said by 


Mr. Forsyth to be about twice the total tonnage o 
coal consumed in the city of Chicago in all industrial 
and heating plants in 1893. 

Comparing the steam making value of fuels in 
common use, taking the best as 100, the least useful 
ranges down to 60. Ifthe best fuel could be pur- 
chased for the same price as the cheapest, there 
would be a possible saving of about 40 per cent. in 
the total amount of fuel used, and of about, 3 per 
cent. in total operating expense. There would bea 
further saving in repairs, delays to trains, etc., re- 
sulting from the decreased forcing of the boilers and 
the greater steaming power with the better fuel. 
This teaches that fuel should be bought according to 
its steam-making value. The analysis of fuels is very 
simple and can be made by any master mechanic or 
purchasing agent in a few hours and does not re- 
quire expert knowledge. Mr. Forsyth's paper gives 
a very siinple process for making such analysis, 

The paper is summed up in four questions for dis- 
cussion by the Western Railway Club at its next 
meeting. First, Are we making any progress in 
economical coal burning? Second, How can it be 
most easily and exactly shown from yearly accounts? 
Third, What is the best method of showing fuel con- 
sumption so as to properly grade the performance of 
the enginemen? Fourth, Will it pay to keep records 
in sufficient detail to show what we are actually do- 
ing in this direction? 

It is evident to any one who has watched the pro- 
gress of locomotive construction and operation, that 
less fuel is being used now per ton mile than form- 
erly, but, on the other hand, locomotives are forced 
so much more than they used to be, that, except in 
the case of those with large fire-boxes, the efficiency 
of the boiler is less. The increasing weight of trains 
gives a greater ton mileage and the weight of the 
locomotive is less in proportion to the weight of the 
train, therefore on a ton-mile basis less fuel is now 
used, but so far as the fuel burning of the locomotive 
itself is concerned, it is a question whether there has 
been any material’ advance in average practice for 
sometime past. About all that has been gained by 
better design of boilers has been lost by the greater 
forcing of boilers arising from the increased demand 
for steam. The exception to this is found in the 
boilers with large fire-boxes and grates. It is not 
common practice te use such grates, and therefore 
the advance in efficiency of locomotive boilers due to 
large fire-boxes is not gained by most roads. If the 
question is put in some such form as: ‘‘Is the best 
present form of locomotive boiler more efficient than 
the best form 20 years ago, when working with the 
same degree of forcing?’’ the auswer must be em- 
phatically that it is; but, taking the average boiler 
now and the average boiler then, under the con- 
ditions of operation existing at the two periods, the 
answer would probably be in the negative. It has 
been pretty clearly shown that the next step in gen- 
eral practice to produce greater efficiency will be the 
use of larger grates and fire-boxes. 

So long as the fuel used is given in pounds per 
car-inile, regardless of the weight of the cars, the 
total weight of the train, the speed and other govern- 
ing conditions, the yearly accounts will not show ex- 
actly, and only by accident will they show approxi- 
mately, the progress made in fuel burning on locomo- 
tives in different years, nor will such accounts show 
the relative values of different kinds of fuel. The 
best way to settle the question is to confine the ex- 
aniination to trains that run with sufficient regularity 
and determine approximately the train weight. This 
eliminates the unknown quantities to a great extent 
and permits reasonably safe conclusions.. 

To grade the periormance of enginemen requires 
in the first place intelligent traveling foremen, and 
the encouragement of the men to do careful engine 
running. No road can determine a fair basis for 
comparing the records of different engine crews with- 
out a good deal of experience unde1 the specific con- 
ditions of operation on that road. A basis must be 
worked up, month by month, and year by year, un- 
tilthe unknown quantities are determined. This 
has been the experience of those roads that have a 
fuel premium system. They have learfed that the 
only way to get a safer basis is to start with a well 
thought out plan and then correct it from time to 
time as experience dictates. 

The question whether it will pay to keep records to 
show whether there is an increased efficiency of 
locomotives from year to year, can be answered di- 
rectly from the relative costs of the fuel expense 
and the other expeuses of operation. Profit from 
which to pay dividends and interest is practically the 
difference between the total receipts and the total 
operating expense, and where fuel is about 7 per 
cent. of the total operating expense a saving of, say 





20 per cent. in the cost of the fuel, a not impossible 
saving, may produce a large iucrease in the profit. As 
an extreme case suppose a road expends 1,000,000 
dollars a year for fuel and 13,000,000 dollars for 
other operating expenses, and does not make a profit, 
it will be found that a saving of 20 per cent. in fuel 
would give a profit of 200,000 dollars. If a road is 
usiug an inferior fuel and is paying for it the same 
price that a better fuel could be purchased for, a sav- 
ing of 20 per cent. in the ~ost of fuel is quite possible. 
If a road uses no traveling engineers or traveling fire- 
men, and has but little control over the carelessness 
of firemen, there may be a 20 per cent. waste that 
can be stopped. If the engines are bad and improp- 
erly arranged for the fuel used, mere than 10 per 
cent. can generally be saved by proper changes. It 
is not probable that any road would be so careless as 
to use a poor grade of fuel at a high cost, and to 
permit careless firing, and to use bad designs of 
locomotives, all at the same time, but if such was the 
case a saving of 40 or 50 per cent. in the cost of fuel 
might be possible in extreme cases. A good many 
roads do not know that the fuel is being used on 
their locomotives under the best conditions, and most 
roads do not know what the comparative efficiency 
of their fuel system 1s, and this alone is enongh to 
show that it would pay to keep records in sufficient 
detail ‘‘to show what we are actually doing in this 
direction. ’’ 

Mr. Forsyth’s paper is a suggestive one and those 
who want to know what the master mechanic and 
superintendents of motive power think about the 
prevailing fuel systems, should watch what is said at 
the January meeting of the Western Railway Club 
when the paper will be discussed. 


Railroad Construction in 1894. 





Railroad building in this country would certainly 
appear to have reached its lowest ebb, when the total 
new mileage built in one year amounts to only 1,761 
miles. That is all the new railroad that has been 
built in the United States in 1894. That figure is 
lower than any that has been reached since 1875, 
when the net increase for the year was 1,700 miles, 
the amount built being somewhat greater. The new 
mileage reported for 1894, is apparently the smallest 
actual amount of new railroad built in any year since 
the Civil War, and it is much thejsmallest percentage 
of increase. Taking Poor’s figures of the amount of 
railroad built, at the end of 1893 (177,753 miles), the 
railroad constructed in 1894 has added less than one 
per cent. to that total, but this has been an abnormal 
year in many other things than railroad bnilding. 

Every one at all interested knew in January that an 
exceedingly small amount of new railroad would be 
built in 1894, the only question being how much 
the decrease would be. This can be calculated from 
the following table, giving the amount of main line 
built in the last eight years: 


bo LCCC L CITC EET | cd APACE ere CEE CCCEE CET 4,010 
WOU isinceudccedscdcsdedaces CFO Pi adc sncicccsdeescesccas 4,150 
isa caccddevdsdacesaaudea NN EMMI dadasentsaudaadkaded exe .58 

Mic edéanacdencicuaccsade pM Pea dd cad da edecncasensadddds 13761 


The percentage of this mileage which has been built 


in the various groups of states is shown below. 
1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 1893. 1894. 


Northeastern States..... 24 18 23 34.5 33.2 38 
Southeastern States..... 36 34 33 16.3 24.2 15 
Northwestern States.... 10 21 15 178 18.3 18 
Southwestern States..... 18 18 18 18.4 19.8 23 
Pacific Coast States..... 12 9 ll 12.9 ss 01 


100 100 100 100.0 100.0 100 
The table below gives the mileage by states: 

















AladaMa....6.cccccccceces 3 | North Carolina............. 
ROM da vedddudcocsancecae WU RON iecacecicccdctccccaccates 80 
yi” eee eres 49 | Pennsylvania............. 122 
COMMOSM is ccc ecco ccacececxa 24 | South Carolina..........00. 83 
COMGEAKO. «. oc seivies cececvecs 67 | South Dakota.............. ll 
MOIR side icaddadevedsacdys P| ROMMGGBES siens: ceccaucaces 15 
CONGUE kag i acc wesacesenas Fe) COR vacacasrsssacadicesns 100 
DENG coo. case cnceaceende NAR PRIORI dai cccacesccaveusauwsas 17 
gr ere eercerrcee: SA) VIMUines scccccwscsaawas 9 
POWSIANA s 6 o6:065cscdseense 6B) Washington. «2.0. cccccccces 5 
1 ES Se coe 1S | Wet VitwiMiteccccccicccccs 69 
Massachusetts S| WISCOMSIE, .....c0cscesscece 76 
Michigan... SS ) WHORE. ccoccwscccnaccces 26 
Minnesota,. 60 

Mississippi. eaanaen 19 Total United States.... 1,761 
DEUGORE Riivcccsccccanca 6duc RP COMMING dns fade cdcees cance 253 
WOCMIGRT ines cacagccacccacieudcd. MO MEGMEOMccccdeic aascendaeda 40 
New Hampshire........... 7 

NEW Jersey... ..ccccesceeces 35| Total foreign............ 293 
New MenteOss<. icc ccc sce 75| Grand total.............. 1,936 
INOW BOM sicccegccatecasncs 20 


In writing in January, a year ago, of the outlook 
for new railroad construction during 1894, we said, 
‘*The record of the year, small as it is, gives no in- 
dication of the severe depression of the last three or 
four months. Never in recent years has there been 
so little work in the line of railroad extension under- 
way at the close of the year as we find in a survey of 
this field at the present time. The number of rvads 


on which 200 men are now at work on new con- 
struction is so small that they can probably be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. There are a number of 
projects that are in the hands of such strong com- 





panies that they will surely be completed to make good 
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the sums already invested. In many cases they are 
commendable, and with the first brightening of the 
financial skies they will be taken up.’’ 

We believe that railroad construction in the com- 
ing year will be much more active than for some years 
past. There has been a considerable revival already, 
and in the past few months even remarkable progress 
has been made in resuming active work on projects 
which were delayed by the financial depression. 
There is now every indication that all over the 
country, new railroads of local importance will be 
taken up and pushed to completion. The work that 
is to be done hereafter, in railroad building, as we 
have several times pointed out, is to further the de- 
velopment of local sections. Much of that work can 
be done without attracting great attention and much 
of it is now well under way. Several thousand miles 
of new railroad ought to be built in this country 
every year, for a greater number of years than it is 
worth while to try to limit or guess at. 





November Accidents. 





Out record of train accidents in November, given in 
this number, includes 59 collisions, 84 derailments and 
three other accidents, a total of 146 accidents, in which 
22 persons were killed and 66 injured. The detailed list, 
printed on another page, contains accounts only of the 
more important of these accidents. All which caused no 
deaths or injuries to persons ate omitted, except where 
the circumstances of the accident as reported make it of 
special interest. 

‘These accidents are classified as follows: 


But- Crossing 


COLLISIONS : Rear, ting. and other. Total. 
10 


Trains breaking in two............ 9 0 1 
Misplaced switch........+6.. reseeces 2 Z 1 4 
Failure to give or observe signal.. 6 2 1 9 
Mistake in giving or understand- 
img OFdeTS, ...ccccccccccccccscccoece 4 0 4 
Miscellanecous......cccccssosccccces 3 5 $ 13 
Unexplained......cccccccesccccveees 4 4 11 19 
DORAL. cnciccccscevescossscnnesseses 24 16 19 59 
DERAILMENTS : 
Broken rail, ....0ssccsreccee . 1]| Misplaced switch............ 4 
Loose or spread rail......... 3] Derailing switch............ 1 
Defective bridge..... sveveeee 2| Bad loading........+. ecceseese 1 
Broken switch rod.,......+++ 1| Track repairers........ eesees 3 
Defective frog.....ccse-sseee 2| Animals on track........... 6 
Broken Wheel....0.0<sccecsss 2] Malicious obstruction....... 4 
BPOKCN OXIC...ccccccssceceoes 7| Accidental obstruction...... 3 
Birsibem Erle... vcececesecse 1 TRPEDIBIREG, 6.00 ciesscccesecsc 33 
Fallen brakebeam,,.......++ 
Failure of drawbar,......... 5 
Broken Car......scccccscccees 1 





OTHER ACCIDENTS: | 
Cars burned while running........ 
Various breakages of rolling stoc 








Total number Of Accidents.....cseceeccecereesseccsesevenes 146 
A general classification shows: 
Col- Derail- Other To- 

lisions, ments, ac’d’ts, tal. p.c. 
Defects Of TOad......eceeeeeees 0 9 0 9 6 
Defects of equipment... 10 20 2 32 22 
Negligence in operating 30 9 1 40 28 
Unforeseen obstructions...... 0 13 0 13 9 
Unexplained ......ccccccsceeees 19 33 0 §2 35 
Total... cccccccccsccscccvcccccce 59 84 3 146 100 


The number of trains involved is as follows: 
Col- Derail- Other 
lisions. ments. ac’d’ts. Total. 


PasS€nger......cccccccsccccees ssocs 20 17 44 
Freight and Other.........seeeeeee 83 67 1 151 
WRIA ve vases vinassecnadinanconsscee 108 84 3 195 


The casualties may be divided as follows: 
Col- Derail- Other 


KILLED : lisions. ments. ac’d’ts. Total. 
EmployeeS....scceccsesesssseeeeeees 13 4 0 17 
PaSSENGETS,....cccceccccccccsroecces 0 0 0 0 
OQENCTS 2. vccccccccccccccvecceccseooes 0 5 0 5 

TOA iscccvvevecsscccercces pecesees 13 9 0 22 

INJURED: 

Employees .....++-+008 poeaneewenne 28 19 0 47 
PASSENZESS ......cccerecsececeecees 7 a 0 14 
QUOT. cccccvcccccccccccccccevecce 0 a4 1 K 5 

PORE sc civcnccnscvconvencssscsetncee 35 30 1 66 


The casualties to passengers and employees, when 
divided according to classes of causes, appear as follows: 


Pass. Pass. Emp. Emp. 
Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 
Defects Of road........eeeeeeee 0 0 0 3 


Defects of equipment........++ 0 1 0 3 
Negligence in operating....... 0 10 13 29 

Unforeseen obstructions and 
MaALICIOUSNESS ......eeeeeeeees 0 1 3 9 
Unexplained.......cerseeeeees 0 2 1 3 
0 14 17 47 


"DOURL..cccvecccscvccsspovecces 

Twelve accidents caused the death of one or more per- 
sons each, and 34 caused injury but not death, leaving 100 
(68 per cent. of the whole) which caused no personal in- 
jury deemed worthy of record. 

The comparison with November of the previous five 
years shows: 


1894. 1893, 1892. 1891. 1890. = 







COLLSIONS.......2.00ccseceeeese 539 8692 106 112. sill 7 
Derailments..........eeeee8 84 «101 34 110 90 73 
Other accidents. ......+-+++. 3 7 9 4 3 3 
Total Sy 2 gaeeneaenrns 146 8200 199 226 204 151 
Employees killed.......... 17. 43 44 46 44 39 
Others killed........-csccee 3 28 17 23 22 3 
Employes injured.......... 47 108 «103 184125 90 
Others injured...........06- 19 87 96 73 140 i7 
Passenger trains involved a4 66 75 71 76 50 
verage per day: 
Pi eNhewae sons 4.87 6.67 6.63 7.53 6.80 5.03 
Killed... 0.73 2.37 2.03 2.30 2.20 1.40 
DEON 550050500600 2.20 6.50 6.63 6.90 8.83 5.56 
verage per accident: 
Kilied = cheese pus abank 0.151 0.355 0.365 0.305 0.323 0.278 
0.452 0.975 1.000 0.916 1.299 1.106 


Imjured....c.cccoscees os oa 


We find no account of fatal injury to any passenger in a 





train accident during the month of November, and the 
total number of persons killed, 22, is smaller than in any 
month for several years, except February of this year, 
when the number of trains run was probably smaller than 
in any other month since the falling off in business 
began over a year ago. There ate two very bad accidents 
in the present record, however. At Larimer, Pa., on the 
19th, five miners were killed in the wreck of a freight 
train. It is not proper to class these men as passen- 
gers, and it would be particularly misleading to count 
them as such in this record, a principal object of 
which is to indicate the degree of safety with which 
American tailroads carry their passengers in passenger 
trains. But at the same time the claim agent of the railroad 
company may find himself obliged to count these victims 
as passengers or something very like that. Many persons 
carried on freight trains or under other conditions which 
are far below those of a regular passenger train in point 
of safety, are admitted to the premises of the company, 
or are suffered to remain, under such citcumstances that 
the liability of the railroad is decidedly greater than it is 
in the case of an out and out trespasser. 

The worst accident of the month was the butting colli- 
sion at Rosensteel, Pa., on the 7th, where the conductor 
and engineman of a passenger train forgot a meeting 
point. They were both experienced men and classed as 
reliable. The freight train was the train of superior right 
in this case. Whether this was a temporary arrangement 
and therefore was a factor in the fatal negligence, we do 
not know; but whether it was ot was not, the ultimate 
preventive of these disasters must be the block system. 
Even those who argue for the train dispatching system, 
and base their argument on the fact that mistakes ure 
made in the operation of the ‘‘uncontrolled’’ manual 
block system, must admit that there is an advantage in 
having trains started by station signalmen, who follow a 
definite procedure with every train, and make this their 
chief business, as compared with depending upon the 
vigilance of a conductor and an engineman who have many 
other duties to perform and with whom the matter of look- 
ing out for a safe road ahead takes a different form a dozen 
times a day. Inu this collision, as in several other promi- 
nent ones during the past few years, the vestibules proved 
their efficiency in saving the car bodies from crushing. 
It will be a pity, though, if we relax efforts at prevent- 
ing collisions on the ground that it is cheaper to let them 
flourish and harden ourselves to put up with them. It is 
said that Kansas people get used to cyclones and that eels 
come to enjoy being skinned, but only in the comic pa- 
pers. ‘The vestibule can earn its cost in softening minor 
shocks and in protecting passengers from the weather. 

Crossing accidents were numerous in November. At 
Southbridge, Mass., on the 29th, an omnibus full of men 
was stiuck by a passenger train and four of the men were 
killed and a dozen others injured. Electric street cars 
were struck by locomotives at Cincinnati on the 3d and at 
Waltham, Mass., on the 5th. Three pe1sons were killed 
at a single stroke on acrossing in Philadelphia, one of the 
victims being the flagman. At Elmira, Cal., four men 
walking on the track were killed at once, and near Cum- 
berland, Md., there was a similar accident, killing 
three. 

An electric car was derailed and overturned near 
Toledo on the 10th. At Omaha, on the 23d, an electric 
street car that got a-going too fast jumped the track ata 
curve and three of the occupants were fatally injured. 
In Philadelphia, on the 22d, seven persons wete injured 
in street car collisions, there having been eight different 
accidents on that day in that city. 








Annual Reports. 





Wheeling & Lake Erie.—The annual report of this 
company for the year ending June 30, 1894, has been 
issued within a week or two. The principal results of 
opetation are as below: 








Dec. 
Gross earnings: 1894. 1893. per cent. 
ee sees $1,051,131 $1,230,273 145 
POBABO TOTS sc cceccennciedece ‘ 155,546 195 22.0 
MRMEUD wi sisesencauacsseawniess 15 914 MGTOS: - sescve 
Gs ccccsccuctscved vos 12,609 10,091 menlon 
Miscellaneous........+. hai 53,384 81,991 35.4 
DORAL. cccsvesesesesosnes oe 1,288,584 1,538,645 16.25 
Operating expenses........ -853,195 1,009,382 15 
Net from operations..... 435,390 529,262 18 
Balance after paying inte- 
PAL, CAKES, CtCiccvcecsce's $102,809 $212,249 


One hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars was paid 
in dividends, leaving a debit to income of $32,191 and re- 
ducing the surplus to $118,415. This is one of the roads 
which suffered especially from the coal strike last spring. 
Its tonnage fell off 23.53 per cent. and gross earnings 
16.25. The bituminous coal handled fell to 961,383 tons, 
a loss of over 400,000 from the year before; the ore carried 
increased, however, from 70,000 tons to 106,000. The 
bituminous coal business is about 60 per cent. of the total 
tonnage of the road and the ore business has now become 
next in importance, although it is still only about 6% per 
cent. of the total. Lumber gives about 6 per cent. and 
there is no other item which rises as high as 4 pet cent. 
of the total tonnage. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
cessation of the coal business was about as bad athing as 
could have happened to the road. The result was a sus- 
pension of dividends last July on preferred stock after 
such dividends had been paid continuously for over six 
years. While the Directors are pleased with the rapid 
recovery of business and revenues, and anticipate the 
resumption of dividends before long, they still think that 
a highly conservative policy should prevail fur the pres- 





ent and that the resources of the company should be 
strengthened. 

The President says that it has seemed advisable to 
atiange for the purchase of considerable additional equip- 
ment, and negotiations are pending looking to arrange- 
ments for an entrance into Cleveland. 

New York & Brooklyn Bridge.—The annual report of 
the trustees of the New York & Brooklyn Bridge is for 
the year ending Dec. 1, 1894. The earnings for the last 
two years were as below: 


1894, t 1893. 
MOAB so cise ccisssineetiensis $1,111,816 $1,167,498 
Carriage-WayS....ee.seeeeee 87,268 85,410 
MOC eos stexeceiaaderscs $1,199,084 $1,252,908 


The income from the railroad, it will be seen, fell of 
nearly $56,000, while the receipts from carriageways 
increased $1,858. The passengers carried by tailroad 
diminished from 42,615,105 in 1893, to 41,714,235 in 1894. 
We suppose that this decreased use of the railroad 1esults 
entirely from hard times, as we know of no other reason. 
It follows, doubtless partly from a smaller movement of 
people across the river and partly from cateful economies 
which have led people to walk or to use the ferries, the 
fare on which is less than the Bridge railroad, being two 
cents, normally, and one cent in four ‘‘commission 
hours.’? This difference, however, is not great, as the 
single tickets by the Bridge railroad are 3 cents, and two 
tickets are now sold for 5 cents. 

Since the railroad has been in operation, 11 years and 
67 days, a total of 346,589,521 passengers have been car- 
ried, the greatest number carried in any one year having 
been in 1893. Of all these passengers no one has ever 
been fatally injured in transit. In the last year 86 persons 
were accidentally injured by falling on the stairs and 
from other causes. 

The total time lost by delays from all causes during the 
year was 2 hours and 47 minutes, an average of one 
minute for each 250,000 passengers carried. Those who 
read the New York and Brooklyn newspapers will proba- 
bly be surprised at this record, for the imagination of the 
reporters and the carelessness of the editors have given a 
very different notion of the regularity of the Biidge ser- 
vice from that which is derived from the exact record. 
Of the total time lost by delay only 30% per cent. was due 
to failure or defect in the cable machinery. 

The report mentions the fact which we have already 
recorded, that it has been determined to adopt electric 
lighting for the Bridge cars, and that a contract for the 
installation of the system has been awarded and work has 
begun. 





Last winter the citizens of Pittsburgh expended. thiough 
a committee, the sum of $256,721.52 fo1 the relief of the 
unemployed of that city. By this expenditure work was 
given to an average of 2,907 men for 91 days, the em- 
ployed having been 13,529, and the individuals helped, 
through their families and dependents, numbered 60,498. 
Not a cent of this sum was given, we believe, directly as 
charity, but all was spent, except the very small cost of 
administration, in wages at a dollar a day, and an equiva- 
lent was got in work which went to the permanent im- 
provement of two parks in that city. The chairman of 
the genetal committee says in his report to the citizens 
‘‘for generations to come the work of the relief brigade 
will be a glorious monument to your charity and to the 
spirit in which it was bestowed and teceived.’’ The de- 
tailed report of the work of this relief committee has 
recently been published, and although the subject is 
rather remote fiom transportation there are several reasons 
why we think it well to give a little space to it in the 
Railroad Gazette, In the first place the work was o1gan- 
ized and administered on a rational basis and in an 
efficient way; that is, relief was given only for an equiva- 
lent in work and great pains was taken to see that no 
undeserving person was hired and that each man’s dollar 
was earned. In the second place the gentlemen who 
organized and contributed to this relief are many of them 
very well known to our readers and prominent in the rail- 
road world or as manufacturers of railroad supplies; and 
finally, Pittsburgh is one of the most important centers 
of railroad interests and the interests closely connected 
with railroads in the country. The Chairman of-the Gen- 
eral Commiitee and of the Executive Committee, was Mr. 
William McConway, of McConway & Torley. ‘The Chait- 
man of the Finance Committee was Mr. Robert Pitcairn, 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and in the lists of the 
committees will be found many names very familiar to 
tailroad men. The work of relief began Dec. 18 and was 
catried on uninterruptedly until April 5. About 2,000 
subscriptions were received, Mr. Andrew Carnegie having 
given in all $125,922.19. The othe: subscriptions ranged 
from 25 cents up to $10,000, the latter sum having been 
given by the Westinghouse companies.* The cost of ad- 
ministration was $3,292.42, or about one and one-third 
per cent. of the total sum. The report gives a detailed 
account of the manner of giving out employment and of 
keeping records. In each case an investigation was made 
to ascertain whether the applicant actually needed relief 
and to prevent men from outlying districts coming to the 
city for work. The men were rotated; that is, those who 





*Subscribers to the amount of $1,000 each were Arbuthnot, 
Stephenson & Co., Arbuckle & Co,, Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Farmers’ Deposit Bank, First National Bank, People’s National 
Bank, E. N. Bigelow, Charles J. Clark, Denny estate, em- 
ployees Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. ($1,700); 
William Flynn, H.C, Frick, T. A. & R. G. Gillespie, Joseph 
Horne & Co., Iron;City Brewing Co., Thomas C. Jenkins, 
Jones & Leng ($2,000); C. L. Magee, McConway & Torley 
Co., estate . K, Nimick, Park, Brother & Co., People’s 
Natural Gas Co., Henry Phipps, Jr., Pittsburgh Gas Co,, Mrs. 
Mary E. Schenley and Schoenberger & Co. 
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had been working two or three _weeks_were/discharged, 
giving place to others; then after a time the old men 
were taken on again when they still wished work. 
Whenever unworthy persons were discovered they were 
immediately discharged. The men hired were sent to 
work at the park nearest to their homes, the city being 
divided into districts for this purpose. Censuses were 
taken, the results of which appeat in some interesting 
tables. Over 71 per cent. of the ,men employed were 
English speaking. Classed by occupations it appears 
that there were 8 professional men employed, 30 commer- 
cial men, 1,810 skilled laborers and 11,683 laborers. It is 
a singular fact that but one bookkeeper appears in the 
lists. There were 2 civil engineers, 4 electricians, 73 
machinists, only 2 carpentets and 47 tailroad men. Aside 
from those classed as laborers the greatest number follow- 
ing any given occupation was from the mill workers, of 
whom there were 1,084; next were puddlers 270, then 
glass workers 199, carpenters 169 and teamsters 112. No 
other occupation furnished as many as 100. Taking the 
employed by nationality, the Americans furnished 39.55 
per cent., the Irish 23.55, the Germans 12.84, the Poles 
7.84 and the English 5.06. No other nationality con- 
tributed as much as 5 per cent. 


Where a street railroad can cairy passengers frequently 
and rapidly, as the new electric lines do, a parallel steam 
railroad generally gives up trying to compete for the 
business, This has been the case at most places where 
new electric lines have been built within the last few 
years. But according to the Harrisburg (Pa.) papers there 
is one road, the Cumberland Valley, which has not taken 
this view of the case. Between Harrisburg and Mechanics- 
burg, eight miles, where it is proposed to build an electric 
line, the Cumberland Valley has put on additional trains 
and now runs 10 each way daily; and they continue their 
trips to Carlisle, 11 miles beyond Mechanicsburg. More- 
over, it is intimated that fares will be reduced, if neces- 
sary, to retain the business. We admire the grit of the 
officers of this 10ad and hope that they will see that the 
question at issue is settled on its merits. The stations 
on this road, as shown in the time tables, are not very 
near together, and if there are many people living along 
the highway between the villages, we should suppose 
that there, as elsewhere, cars running in the street, and 
stopping every 500 ft. or 1,000 ft., would Lave a great 
advantage, in spite of lower speed, less comfort and more 
danger. But people who thus put up with disadvantages 
to avoid inconvenience of some other kind, ought to 
understand what they are doing, and that ‘in giving free 
and easy charters to street car lines, without adequate 
taxation or protection for other users of the street, they 
may be paying for the new facilities dearer than they 
think. Some one has suggested that the way for the 
owners of an established railroad to meet these new 
inroads on their business is to buy or build street lines 
themselves, and it is reported that this idea has been cat- 
tied out in one place. This may satisfy the financial 
grievance of the interests immediately affected, but 
does it furnish the best settlement for all concerned? An 
established steam railroad, with costly roadbed, powerful 
engines and strong cars, deserves proper protection of its 
interests by the State, not simply because it is a railroad, 
but because it affords means for traveling (and cairying 
goods) with both safety and speed; and furthermore, 
because its capacity can be readily expanded. These 
things are valuable to the public, and will increase in 
value in the future; they should not bé lightly ignored. 





Senator Sherman has again introduced in Congress his 
bill to limit the rates to be charged for berths in sleeping 
cars. This time it isin the shape of -an amendment to 
the Patterson bill to make pooling legal, and it also re- 
quires sleeping cars to be provided with iron safes for val- 
uables. Representative McEttrick, of Massachusetts, has 
introduced in Congress a bill to create a department of com- 
merce, into which would be consolidated eleven bureaus of 
the Treasury Department, others from other departments 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission. Representa- 
tive Erdman has introduced a bill to promote the settle- 
ment of strikes. It was drawn up by Labor Commissioner 
Carroll D. Wright, and refers particularly to rail1oad em- 
ployees. The phtaseology of the bill is modelled toa 
considerable degree after that of the Interstate Commerce 
law, aud there is to be a commission of five members 
receiving $7,500 a yeareach. Thete is a provision to 
encourage the incorporation of employees’ associations, 
in which it is stipulated that members shall forfeit their 
membership if they participate in any acts of violence. 








It was reported last week that Debs had decided to go 
to jail without attempting to get any higher court to 
modify Judge Woods’ decision. Lack of funds in the 
treasury of the American Railway Union seems to have 
been one of the causes of this determination. Later, 
however, it was reported that Debs’ lawyers had con- 
cluded to apply to the Supreme Court of the United 
States for a writ of habeas corpus, and as _ they 
seem to have been all at sea since the contempt decision, 
it is impossible to tell what they are driving at. A Chi- 
cago dispatch states that Debs and 73 other members of 
his union are to be brought into court on January 4, to be 
tried on a criminal charge of conspiracy. If this is so, 
some of the points left unsettled in Judge Woods’ 
decision may be cleared up, as a jury trial will probably 
bring out facts that Judge Woods does not seem to have 
deemed it necessary to dwell upon in the contempt pro- 





ceedings. So far, however, as can be judged from what 
the Woods decision discloses, the whole crowd of 
strikers, Debs and all, have very little to say for them- 
selves, The ultimate question, taking the most favorable 
form of the defense, which Debs as claimed that he 
would be able to make, is, whether the man or men 
responsible for a peaceable strike are to be held respon- 
sible for violence which accompanies it, but which they 
did not aid in producing. But it is not likely that the 
issue will be so cleatly drawn, for a presumption of 
innocence is badly needed by any one who attempts to 
show that a strike is intended to be peaceable. There 
has been a good deal of sympathy with Judge Jenkins’ 
view that such a thing is impossible. 





The subject of rating train loads by weight seems to be 
engaging the attention of a good many superintendents, 
and some are making experiments. A Columbus (O.), 
paper reports that Superintendent W. S. Connors, of the 
Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, has been using 
this plan for two years, He began with a test of 136 
trains, which resulted as follows: 

Rated by Ratedby In- 


Cars. Tons. crease. 
Number of trains.........-.e++0- 68 eueuas 
Number of loaded cars........... 1,841 2,072 231 
Weight of lading, tons............ 34,425 40,291 5,766 
Average number cars per train.. 27 30% 34 
Average paying weight, per 
GERI (OUGs. ccddaccaccuccoccsse A 593 87 


Variable conditions, such as the_time of starting, delays 
and the state of the weather, were taken into considera- 
tion in the test. The tonnage of each car was taken from 
the way bill by the yard clerk. A maximum and mini- 
mum number of cars was determined and a fixed tonnage 
was assigned to each class of engines. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Journal of the-Association of Engineering Societies.— 
The November issue of this Journal contains papers on 
The Concrete Construction on the Illinois and Mississippi 
Canal by Mr. Woermann; on The Brooklyn Elevated, by 
Mr. A. A. Stuart;on The Ohio and Canadian Sulphur 
Petroleums, by Professor Mabery; on Street Grades and 
Intersections by M1. W. B. Fuller, and two papers by 
Lieut. Col. Jared A. Smith, Corps ot Engineers, U. S. A. 
on The Sea Wall at Fort Taylor, Fla., and Improvement 
of Cuyahoga River. The valuable Index to Current Liter- 
ature fills 7% pages. 





New England Roadmasters’ Association,—The proceed- 
ings of the 12th annual convention of the New England 
Roadmasters’ Association, held last August, are now 
printed in pamphlet form. The pamphlet may be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, Mr. M. C. Hamilton, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, Hartford, Conn. 


The Roberts Steam Track Laying Machine. 











What is said to be the first use of the Roberts track-lay- 
ing machine east of the Missouri Rivet is on the Chicago, 
Paducah & Memphis Railroad now building in Illinois. 
This road has had 40 miles, from Marion to Mt. Vernon, 
in operation for some months. The Northern Di- 
vision, from Mt. Vernon to Altamont andon the 
Wabash Railroad, has been graded and the bridges 
built and the track-laying has just been commenced by J. 
H. Roberts with the Roberts steam track-laying machine. 
Mr. F. P. Read, the Chief Engineer of the railroad, 
states that two miles of track are laid daily and the full 
number of ties placed in the track. Mr. Read is well 
pleased with the work of the machine and believes it to 
be superior to any other machine for laying track. The 
tie delivery provides ties for full tieing under all condi- 
tions. This saves the cost of going over the work a 
second time to put in additional ties. Mr. Read gives 
the following tables showing the number of men required 
to lay ties and rails on two miles of track each day with 
the number of men required to each part of the work. 


These men operate the ma- 
chine, taking all material from 
the cars and putting it in place. 
They full tie, half bolt,and 
quarter spike. 


These men follow the train 
and finish the work, 





4 distributing spikers and 
1 engineer on machine stayers 
4 men loading ties on trains 4 buck strappers 
2 men placing railsontrains 12 “ _ spikers 
7 men placing rails “  nippers 
he =e ties 1 oiler 
5 lining truck 


3 foremen 


4 ‘* head spikers 


as ‘*  nippers 6 spacing ties 
bs ‘* strappers coal 
1 man tie liner 38 men 


35 * 


35 men. on 
Total 73 men 








Foreign Railroad Notes. 





The Society of German Engineers had nearly 9,363 
members last June. 


Dining cars ran last winter in Italy between the French 
border at Ventimiglia and Genoa, and between Pisa and 
Rome. The railroad company reports that on the first of 
these routes an average of 20 breakfasts and 11 dinners 
daily were taken, and on the second 9 breakfasts and 17 
dinners. Both routes are on a principal line from France 
to Rome. 





In spite of its great poverty and its financial disorders, 
Italy continues to plan and to build many new so-called 
tramways, which are really light railroads, worked at low 





speeds by steam or electricity, and usually laid in the 
public highways wherever space and grades permit. 
Probably no other country approaches it in the mileage 
of such lines, which is partly explained by the very dense 
population outside of the cities, which gives a heavy 
passenger traffic if rates are low; for the population 1s 
generally very poor. 


Italy in 1890 had 4,756 inhabitants per mile of railroad. 
The number of passenger journeys was at the rate of 1.6 
per inhabitant, of about 43 miles each. The gross earn- 
ings were at the rate of $5,887 per mile of road, $1.28 per 
train mile, and $1.57 per inhabitant. In this country the 
expenditure per inhabitant for railroad transportation was 
about $16.70 in 1892—more than 10 times as much as in 
Italy. 





Bulgaria is to have a new railroad, to run from Sofia to 
Pernik, and work on it has already been commenced. 
As a means of developing the coal mining industry of the 
country, the line, it is said, will be of the greatest im- 
portance. 





A New Ticket Punch. 





We illustrate herewith a new punch, designed and made 
by Messrs. Warren Hill & Co., of Hartford, Conn, which 
differs materially from the ordinary punch, both in con- 
struction and operation. 

The stripper, or shell surrounding the upper punching 
jaw, which carries the male die, is pivoted, not at the 
main axis or fulcrum of the punch, but at the point near 
that fulcrum, where the rivet head shows in the en 
graving. The stripper is thrown free from the upper jaw, 
releasing the ticket after punching, bya spiral spring 
placed inside the stripper, about half way between the 
fulcrum and the nose; this is held in place by,a_nipple, 





Hill’s Ticket Punch. 


and is not shown in the engraving. Placing the spring 
in this position, instead of near.the extreme end of the 
jaw, brings the male die closer to the end, making the 
punch shorter and mote compact. F 

The stripper is guided and kept within limits, in throw- 
ing off the ticket after punching, by the screw working 
in a slot, as shown in the engraving at the outside end of 
the upper jaw. The fact that the stripper and the jaw, 
cartying the male die, have different center of motion, 
gives a sliding movement to the stripper, which slightly 
moves and helps to release the ticket after it is punched. 
The device has an exttazlong reach, the slot for receiving 
the ticket measuring 1% inches. This is especially use- 
ful for commutation and duplex tickets. 

The punch is;known as ‘‘Hill’s 94,’’ is the invention of 
Mr. Warren Hill, and is in use on several railroads. 








TECHNICAL. 
Manufacturing and Business. 

The Otis Engineering & Construction Co., of Yonkers, 
N. Y., was incorporated in New York last week, to man- 
ufacture machinery and railroad supplies and to construct 
railroads. William D. Baldwin, of Yonkers, Thomas E. 
Brown, J1., and Charles F. Parker, of New York City, 
are directors, The capital stock is $50,000. 

The New Je1tsey Dock & Bridge Building Co. has been 
organized at Elizabeth, N. J., and will carry on the busi- 
ness of the late Eli A. Young, the dock and bridge 
builder, of Elizabeth. All his interests have been pur- 
chased by the new company, of which Charles H. Moore 
is President; General George H. Rhodes, is Vice-Presi- 
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dent and Manager, and County Engineer Louis Quien is 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

A circular letter informs us that Mr. John P. O’Don- 
nell, well-known in this country as Consulting Engineer 
of the National Switch & Signal Company, has resigned 
his position with Messrs. Dutton & Co., signal engineers, 
aud has entered into partnership with Mr. Evans, under 
the fiim name of Evans, O’Donnell & Co. The firm will 
supply signalling material of all sorts and is prepared to 
de general railroad engineering work, including the erec- 
tion of signalling plants. The address is Palace Chambers, 
Westininster, S. W., London. 

A company called the Loop Construction Co., was 
formed in Chicago last week with G. Douglas Hotchkiss, 
George E. William M. Johnson, named as 
incorporators, 


Newton and 


Smith Locomotive 
The organization 


A friendly reorganization of the 
Fire Kindling Co., 1s now proceeding. 
of the new company will soon be completed and the 
introduction of the Smith Locomotive Fire Kindling 
devices will be actively pushed. The old company has 
recently surrendered its charter under an agreement 
between Mr. C. T. Smith, patentee, H. O. Nourse, the 
manager of the company, and other stockholders. 

Iron and Steel. 

The representatives of the Valley Steel Co., of St. 
Louis, capitalized at $450,000; the Union Trust Co., of 
Indianapolis, and the several Alexandria Land companies, 
have reached an agreement locating the proposed rail and 
Bessemer steel plants of the St. Louis company at Alex- 
andria. The St. Louis company gave $75,000 for the old 
Depauw plant, and will consolidate the works at Alex- 
andria and New Albany, and erect a new plant at Alex- 
andria, 

The National Tube Wo1ks and Rolling Mill, the Mo- 
nongahela furnace and Boston Iron and Steel Works, 
McKeesport, shut down for repairs Dec. 22. All the above 
works are controlled by the Tube Works Company. 


G;overnment Adoption of the Metric System. 

At the World’s Congress of Electricians at Chicago in 
1893, the adoption of standard units of electrical measure- 
ment based on the centimeter, gram) and second was rec- 
ommended. The American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers petitioned the United States Congress in the spring 
of 1894 to adopt those units as the legal standards in the 
United States, and Congress accordingly passed an Act 
last summer establishing them. Some details were left 
to be attended to by the National Academy of Sciences. 
Among the interesting points in the debate upon the bill 
in the House of Representatives on the 9th of June were 
the reference to the constitutional authority of Congress 
to fix the standard of weights and measures, the 
statement that Germany and Great Britain had already 
adopted the electtical standards in pursuance of the rec- 
ommendation of the Congress at Chicago, and the argu- 
ment that the expenditures of the United States Govern- 
ment for electricity are now so large that it is a matter of 
commercial importance to establish legal units of meas- 
urement for it. Hon. Charles W. Stone, of Pennsylvania, 
a member of the Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, had charge of the bill. 

In the London 7%mes of Nov. 21. 1894, is the report of 
a general meeting of the New Decimal Associaton held on 
the preceding day at the London Chamber of Commerce, 
where, after the passage of a resolution about a Select 
Committee of Parliament, it was voted, ‘‘That the Hon. 
William L. Wilson be informed of the present position 
of the movement in this country for adopting the metric 
weights and measures, and that he be urgently invited to 
use his influnce to secure such legislation as may provide 
for the adoption of this system of weights and measures 
in the United States.’’—/ournal Association Eng, Soc, 


Enamelled Steel Switch Targets. 
Messrs. N. L. Piper & Son, of Toronto, Ont., after pro- 
tracted experiments, have succeeded in making a steel 
plate covered with ted enamel which, it is believed, will 
serve as a cheap and durable switch target. These tar- 
gets have been in use for some time on the Grand Trunk, 
and have thus far given perfect satisfaction. Targets 
made ot this material will remain smooth (and therefore 
will keep clean) longer than a painted target, and the 
color will not fade. 
Aa Oil Engine Launch. 

An oil engine launch, says Déngler’s Polytechnic Jour- 
nal, was recently used most successfully in connection 
with the Germau army manceuvres near Mayence, its 
- particular work having been towing the pontoons for the 
military bridges over the Rhine. Tne boat had a steel 
hull, was about 25 feet long , and was propelled by a 
3-horse-power notor. Its weight, completely equipped, 
was somewhat over 1,300 lbs., and the quantity of oil 
liters, sufficient for a 36-hours’ run. The 
engine was so installed in the boat that it could be lifted 
out easily and placed on a wagon for transportation, and 
for the boat itself a special wagon was provided, so that 
it could be carried overland when necessary. It 
understood that in view of the excellent service rendered 
by the’ boat at the Mayence operations, several such 
launches have been ordered by the German military 
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authorities, 

Electric Heating for Steamships. 
Steamship heating isa new field for the employment of 
electric heat which has attracted the attention of the Con- 
solidated Car-Heating Co., Albany, N. Y. It offers its 


regular form cf street car heaters as in the main well 
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| adapted for steamship heating but where desired it is 
furnishing special forms of its heaters. 
| The Mannesmann Process for Rolling Steel Tubes. 
| The most remarkable discovery in mechanics since 
that involved in the Giffard injector is presented in the 
Mannesmann process for rolling steel tubes. By this pro- 
cess a hot steel billet is passed in between two conical rolls 
set with their axes at a small angle to each other, and 
comes out on the other side as a tube with uniform walls, 
without the use of a mandril or anything else to make 
the central opening. This process in fact realizes the 
familiar Hibernian description of the means of making a 
cannon’ ‘‘You take a hole and cast metal round it.”’ 

In the Mannesmann process it seems as if a hole were 
taken to serve as a mandril and the steel were rolled on 
it into a tube. So fat as the process admits of a popular 
explanation, the following would seem to be the best that 
can be given. If an uniform bar of steel be stretched 
lengthwise it will gardually thin down, by the yielding 
of the surface layers, until it breaks. If, however, the 
bar be much harder on its surface than in its interior, 
then the interior layers or substance will yield first, devel- 
oping a cavity along the axis of the bar. It may be sup- 
posed that the first effect of the rolls on the hot billet is 
to harden its surface, and then the elongating strain 
causes a parting of the interior portions and the formia- 
tion of atube. Tubes made in this way, from the size 
of a knitting needle to a diameter of 10 inches, were 
exhibited at Chicago last year. Ifa billet isdrawn down 
beforehand at its ends and at one or more points in its 
length, to the diameter which it would have after passing 
the rolls, the result would be to produce a tube closed at 
both ends and wherever else the billet was drawn down. 
The tube in this case must be vacuous except so far as it 
may contain gases extracted from the steel during the 
rolling process.—President Morton. in Stevens Indicator, 


A New Bridge at Niagara Falls. 


Some of the newspapers have made considerable talk 
about a project for building a new bridge over the 
Niagara gorge to take the place of the present suspension 
railroad bridge. Concerning this, we may say, that it is 
a fact that Mr. L. L. Buck has been making studies for 
such a bridge for some time, but that it is not yet certain 
when the new bridge will be built, or if one will be built 
at all, although the probabilities seem to lean towards a 
single arch bridge to be built before a great while. 
Master Mechanics’ Association. 

A conimittee, Mr. A. E. Mitchell, chairman, has sent 
out a circular to get information for a set of proportions 
for riveted joints, representing the most approved prace 
tice. Information is requested of the latest practice 
adopted by those who reply, and not of old styles. 
Specific directions are given in the circula1 and replies 
are 1equested not later than February 15. Shouid this 
come under the eye of anybody who does not receive the 
circular he can get full information by addressing Mr. 
Mitchell, at 21 Cortlandt street, New York. 

Another circular is sent out by a committee of which 
Mr. P. Leeds is chairman, and asks for information as 
to the causes of bulging of fire-box sheets. The questions 
are, whether the difficulty is caused by mud or scale, by 
insufficient water space, by bad water, by the fact that the 
inside of the sheet is hotter than that next to the water, 
by faulty spacing of stay-bolts, by the use of oil in 
boilers, 01 by variation of temperature between outside 
and inside of sheets. 

Another circular is concerning the best matetial fo1 
boiler tubes, Mr. T. A. Lawes, Mechanical Engineer, C. 
c.c. & St. L. Railway, Indianapolis, Ind., chairman. 
The questions in this circular cover the best material for 
tubes, specifications if any, maximum length for given 
diameter, thickness for given diameter, methods of fas- 
tening tubes at front and back end, and other matters. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 
Notes. 

Nine passenger conductors have been discha1ged on the 
West Shore. 

The ordinance which the Chicago City Council passed 
some months ago declaring turnstiles at the passenger 
gates of ceitain Illinois Central way stations (within the 
city limits) public nuisances, has been declared null and 
void by a court. 

Charles Jones, one of four men who robbed a Northern 
Pacific train at Grey Cliff, Mont., in August, 1893, has 
been sentenced to imprisonment fo1 10 years. He was 
once sentenced to be hung, but got a new trial. The 
other three robbers were killed by their pursuers. 

The annual passes of the Wagner Palace Car Co., for 
1895 are made in the shape of a book of coupons. Ac- 
cording to the reporter who got a glimpse of one, the 
number of coupons is 48. Presumably this is the maxt- 
mum number of trips made in a year by a Wagner dead- 
head. 

Mr. George H. Daniels, Genetal Passenger Agent of 
the New York Central, issues a circular giving warning 
that his name is being wrongfully used by a young mau 
named M. W. Waters, who is trying to borrow money, and 
claiming that he was formerly connected with the New 
York Central. 

The officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad have been 
considering the question of operating the Camden & 





Atlantic Railroad by means of electric motors. This 


road is about 60 miles long and in the summer. the 
excursion traffic is very laige; heavy express trains are 
run through at high speed with few or no stops. The 
Philadelphia & Reading has a parallel line to the same 
seashore resorts and the competition is sharp. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. proposes to sink an 
artesian well on its Filbert street property, near Sixteenth 
street, Philadelphia, with a view to providing a supply 
of water for the Broad Street Station and the other build- 
ings of the company east of the Schuylkill River. At 
present water is supplied by the city, the company pay- 
ing upwards of $4,000 yearly. An artesian well system 
can be provided sufficient in extent to meet all the com- 
pany’s needs for $8,000, it is estimated. 

Electricity in Shops, 

Another illustration of the growing use of electric 
motors has just been given in France. where the Société 
de la Vieille-Montagne has replaced all the steam engines 
used in its works at Jemeppe-sur-Meuse by electric 
motors, 37 in number, ranging from 1 to 70-horse-power 
each. The electric current is furnished from a central 
station. 


South American Notes. 


Don Ramon Garcia has accepted the Director General- 
ship of the Chilian State Railroads, succeeding Don 
Enrique Budge, resigned. 

A technical commission has been formed for making 
studies for the great port works which are to be nnder- 
taken at Montevideo, Uiuguay. Don Juan José Castro is 
President. 

The government of Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, has in- 
vited tenders for the improvement of several river chan- 
nels in that State. The contractors are to have the priv- 
ilege of collecting tonnage dues fora certain number of 
years for the use of these channels. 

The great need of trunk line railroads in Brazil, one 
north and south, the other east and west, seems to be 
realized by those now in power in that couutry. The 
granting of important concessions for lines connecting 
several States along the Atlantic seaboard, and the build- 
ing of some important sections, has been a feature of 
railroad activity in Brazil during the current year. Now 
a commission is being formed to make surveys for a line 
from Cuyaba, at the head -f navigation on the Paraguay 
River system in Matto Grosso, to Goyaz on the Rio Ara- 
guaya. The Mogyaua Railroad is pushing on westward, 
and will ere long reach Govyaz. 


Ore Docks at Ashland to be Enlarged. 


Ruttman & Ryan, of Menominee, Mich., have secured 
the contract for raising the Wisconsin Central ore docks, 
at Ashland, Wis., by 8 ft. This has become necessary 
on account of the increase in the size of lake catriers. 
The work will be begun at once. The Chicago & North- 
western will also raise its Ashland docks this winter, and 
will extend them 300 ft. further into the bay. 


Plan to Run Trains Direct to Liverpool Pier 
Head. 


The Mersey Dock Board, of Liverpool, has submitted 
to the London & Northwestern Railway a plan for run- 
ning trains direct to the Liverpool pier head to meet the 
ocean steamers from America. The plan is designed to 
shorten the time and decrease the inconvenience of the 
trip from New York to London via Liverpool. 


Gold Mining in Ontario. 


The new gold region along the boundary line between 
Minnesota and Ontario has attracted the attention of the 
Canadian government, which is quick to assist with in- 
ternal improvements, and it will grant a heavy subsidy 
fora road from Wabigoon, on the Canadian Pacific road, 
to the mouth of the Seine river on the boundary, a dis- 
tance of 70 miles. Expert mineralogists are of the opin- 
ion that the region will develop some permanent and rich 
gold properties. Excellent 1esults are obtained from 
assays. The assistant State geologist of Minnesota reports 
that of several hund1ed samples he had taken in the Seine 
region ¢narecent trip not one but had gold in good 
quantity. To get into the region from the United States 
a sleigh ride of 100 niiles is necessary, and material is 
going in slowly. However, the1e are now stored at 
Duluth three mills for gold reduction which are to be taken 
up when the ice is thick enough for teaming. Both the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern and Duluth & Iron Range 
are said to have run preliminary lines tothe district. 


Petroleum at Baku. 


In the Baku district are over 500 oil wells, though not 
all of them are produetive. Some of the wells have been 
exhausted, while others have been only partly driven. 
The actual number of productive wells rose from 448 in 
1892 to 472 at the end of 1893. At that time 102 wells were 
being driven; 60 had been coinmenced, and 61 had been 
finished during the year, and 102 had been deepened. 
The total output of c1iude oil in 1893, not counting the 
loss from overflow and the considerable quantity used as 
fuel at the points of production, amounted to 337,051,834 
poods (13,482,073,360 lbs.), representing an increase of 
66 per cent. during the past five years. In 1889 the yield 
was only 205,544,000 poods (8,221,760,000 lbs.). From 
Baku shipments are made to Astrachan for the interior of 
Russia; to the trans-Caspian ports for Persia and Central 
Asia; and-to Batum for southwestern Russia, Europe, and 
the far East. 


Grain Inspection at Minneapolis. 


The annual report of the State Weigh Master of Minne- 
sota has been sent to the State Railroad Commissioners. 
This officer, with 48 subordinates, keeps track of the grain 
delivered to the elevators in Minneapolis. The numbet 
of cars weizhed into and out of elevators and mills dur- 
ing the year was 150,735, of which 124,524 contained 
wheat. Besides these cars there were 1,900 cars of hay, 
feed, potatoes, coal and other commodities weighed in 
the yards. The report recommends the passage of a law 
providing that whenever persons ase found on the track, 
among loaded cars, where they have no business, carrying 
away grain in sacks, such act shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the larceny of such grain. An act of this nature 
could work no harm or injustice to an innocent party. 
A number of arrests have been made where the guilt of 
the arrested party has been morally certain, but owing to 
technicalities in the law, conviction could not be secured. 


The Central Transportation Co.’s Suit. 


The long and hotly contested suit of the Central Trans- 
portation Company against Pullman’s Palace Car Com- 
pany, involving $3,000,000, was decided at Philadelphia, 
Dec. 18. The decision was rendered in the United States 
Circuit Court by Judges Dallas and Butler, and the Court 





appointed a master to assess damages. 
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* The Central Transportation Company and the Pullman 
Compary were merged on February 17, 1870. The Pull- 
man Company was to pay the Central Transportation 
Company $264,000 per annum, subject to certain contin- 
gencies. In January, 1885, a dispute arose, and the Cen- 
tral Company sued for the next instalment of rent and 
recovered judgment, which was afterward reverted. An- 
other suit was brought for the next instalment, and the 
Pullman Company repudiated the lease by denying its 
validity as in excess of the lessors’ authority and against 
public policy. This defence was sustained by the 
Supreme Court. The Pullman Company, while the case 
was pending, filed a bill for an injunction to restrain fur- 
ther prosecution of the suit and against bringing other 
suits for subsequent instalments. 

The Court declined to intertere with the suit pending, 
on the ground that the validity of the contract could be 
thus tried as well as in equity, but enjoined against bring- 
ing other suits for subsequent instalments. The plaintiff 
moved to discontinue the bill, and the defendant for 
leave to file across bill to enforce return of propeity or 
compel compensation. The first of these motions was 
dismissed and the second allowed. The Pullman Com- 
pany’s answer to the cross bill. denying the responsi- 
bility for the property received, raised the principal 
question now decided. 


New Storage Accommodations in Philadelphia, 


The Pennsylvania will put in use on Jan. 1, two impor- 
tant storage warehouses in Philadelphia. One of these is 
a hay storage warehouse near the present Kensington 
freight station. The new building is of corrugated iron, 
and is 50 ft.x144 ft.,and one story high. The company has a 
large hay storehouse at Thirty-second and Market streets, 
with a capacity of 100 carloads. The opening of the 
Kensington storehouse, which has a capacity of 30 car- 
loads, will save the trans-shipment of hay from West 
Philadelphia to the Kensington dealers. The new four- 
story flour warehouse of the Merchants’ Warehouse Co., 
on the property of the Pennsylvania Railroad, near the 
Shackamaxon freight station, will also be opened on 
Jan. 1. The building, which cost $60,000, has a capacity 
for 40,000 bariels of flour, and will also be used for the 
storage of canned goods. It is built of brick and iron. 
The erection of this building was necessary for the con- 
venience of dealers in the northeastern section of*the 
city. The Pennsylvania Railroad has two large flour 
warehouses at Eighteenth and Market stiects, with a ca- 
pacity of 100,000 barrels, but these were inadequate to 
store all the flour and canned goods shipped to Philadel- 
phia. : 

The Newport News Shipyard. 


Nearly 1,600 men ate now on the pay-roll of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., a greater num- 
ber than has been at the plant for a long time. The 
work now on hand and that to be done early im the com- 
ing year is important. After the repairs to the steame1 
New York, of the American Line, are finished, it is 
thought that the steamer Paris, of the same line, wili be 
overhauled. 


Economy of Joint Car Inspection. 


A correspondent at Columbus, O., writes that the 
Columbus Division of the Central Association of Railroad 
Officers has decided that a car is delivered to a connect- 
ing line when it is placed on the proper track, with 
suitable billing, and that to hold that a car 1s not deliv- 
ered till the inspector accepts it will lead to complica- 
tions as to who would be responsble for shortage due to 
thefts. Master Mechanic B. Fitzpatrick, of the P. C. C. 
& St. L., reports to the Association that under joint 
inspection of cais there has been during four months a 
saving of over 19 hours per car at Columbus. A few more 
than 100 cars were returned to connecting lines during the 
four months, as against 4,200 cars during the same period 
in 1893, a gain of 4,100 cats. 


Not Needed in New York State After Jan. 1. 


A Maine Central conductor tells the following story in 
connection with the well-known fact that it generally 
costs a railroad less to kill a passenger in an accident 
than to maim one. A very inquisitive passenger one day 
began asking the biakeman all sorts of questions about 
things that he saw. The employee answered courteously 
and explained everything until the conversation began to 
weary him. ‘‘What is that axe fo1?’’ suddenly asked the 
passenger, pointing to an implement fastened to the end 
of the car, with the words over it: ‘‘For accident only.’’ 
‘‘What do you want of an axe in case of accident?’’ 
‘‘Why, that,’’ replied the brakeman, ‘‘is what we use to 
kill the wounded ones with. We don’t have to pay as 
much for dead people as for live ones, so when there’s an 
accident that axe saves money.’’—Lewiston Journal, 


Nineteen Passengers Killed at Chelford, England, 


A piess dispatch of Dec. 23 repoits a disastrous col- 
lision on the London & Northwestern at Chelford, about 
15 miles south of Manchester, in which 19 persons were 
kilied and 40 injured. The passenger train consisted of 
two engines and 16 passenger cars, well loaded with 
people from Manchester going to London to spend the 
holidays. At the station named, several freight cars 
which were being switched near the main track, became 
uncontrollable in consequence of a violent wind which 
was blowing, and ran away on a tiack which fouled the 
main line diagonally. The passenger train was running 
about 40 miles an hour, and the engine and first three 
cars passed before the collision occurred, but all the 
other cars were derailed, and several were completely 
wrecked. The shock of the collision extinguished all the 
lights in the cars. The engineman did not see the ob- 
struction soon enough to apply the brakes with any effect. 


Lake Notes. 


The American Steel Barge Co., of Superior, Wis., is to 
build for the Standard Oil Co. two 8 tank steel vessels 
for carrying oil along the Atlantic Coast. The vessels 
will be 170 ft. long over all, 33 ft. beam and 17 ft. deep. 
Though the American Steel Barge Co. is primarily a 
builder of the whaleback type, and several Standard oil 
meu ate interested in it, these vessels will not be whale- 
backs. 

ln past years the clcse of lake navigation was almost 
complete, with the shutting off of insurance Dec. 1. 
Now, however, with the advent of more and mére staunch 
ships the more progressive insurance corporations have 
changed their policies, and now a number of large vessels 
are still plying between Lakes Michigan and Erie. It 
was the 7th of December when the last ship passed out 
of Lake Superior. There is no questicn but the season 
of navigation on the great lakes will hereafter be limited 
less by the insurance rates, and more by the weathet. 
There was no reason why the Lake Superior coal and 
flour traffic should not be kept moving until Christmas. 
This matter is of a good deal of importance to the rail- 
roads. 

The whaleback steamer Pathfinder and her consort 
Sagamore, have broken all records for the number of 
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reund trips made bya steamer and consort during the 
season. Since leaving Chicago April 5 last, the Path- 
finder and Sagamore have made 24 round trips, twenty- 
two of these being from Duluth to Ohio ports with iron 
ore. In all, the two boats have carried about 120,000 
gross tons of iron ore, 9,000 tons Of coal and 500,000 
bushels of grain. These two vessels are part Of the Min- 
nesota Iron Co.’s fleet. At average current rates, their 
gross receipts for the season must have been about 
$95,000 for ore, $7,500 for grain and $1,800 for coal. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton has received three 
new engines from the Pittsburgh Locomotive Works. 








CAR BUILDING. 





The 250 freight cars which the Mt. Vernon Car Co. is 
building for the South Carolina & Georgia Railroad are 
to be standard ventilated box cars of 60,000 lbs. capacity, 
and will have Westinghouse brakes and automatic 
couplers. 

The St. Louis Southwestern has recently received from 
the St. Charles Car Co, three coaches and two chair cars. 
The coaches are finished in oak, and equipped with Scar- 
ritt seats. They have four-wheel trucks, 4%x8 journals. 
The chair cars are of a handsome design, finished in 
mahogany throughout. They are equipped with the Scar- 
ritt twin 1eclining chair. These cars have six-wheel 
trucks, with 4x7 journals. Al! of the cars are equipped 
with Pitsch gas. They have been assigned to service on 
the Memphis and Ft. Worth through line. 





BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Baltimore, Md.—Specifications for the City & Subur- 
ban Railroad bridge across Colgate Creek were submitted 
to contractors last week. The specifications were pre- 
pared by Mr. F. H. Smith, the consulting engineer of the 
company. The bridge will be 1,600 ft. long and will ex- 
tend from Point Breeze, the present terminus of one of 
the City & Suburban lines, to St. Helena. It is to have 
a steel draw in the center. The new bridge is only to 
accommodate the electric cars of the City & Suburban Co. 
and will be built for two tracks. There will be no facili- 
ties for foot passengers o1 for vehicles other than street 
cars, 

Bloomsbury, N. J.—A la:ge new iron bridge will be 
erected by the citizens of Bloomsbury, Hunterdon County, 
N. J., at the foot of Taylor street, acioss the Musconet- 
cong Creek. 

Duluth, Minn.—Senator Washburn has introduced a 
bill in Congress amending the act authorizing the con- 
struction of the Duluth-Superior bridge between Conner’s 
and Rice’s Points. The changes are both in the interest 
of the bridge company, and if passed will greatly reduce 
the cost of constructing the bridge. The bill permits the 
company to run both railroad and street cars upon the 
same track. . 

Easton, Pa.—The plans and specifications fo1 the new 
open bridge over the Delawate River to connect Easton 
and Phillipsburg are about completed, and will be sent 
to the bidders in a few days. They were prepared by 
Prof. J. M. Porter, civil engineer. 

East Liverpool, O.—Dec. 22 work was begun at the 
West Virginia end for the projected steel bridge to cross 
the Ohio River at this point. It is promised that the 
structure will be finished within a year. The channel 
span will be 650 ft., the bridge will be very high and 
will be the finest between Pittsburgh and Wheeling. 


Elmira, N. Y.—-The Committee on Bridges has recom- 
mended that bonds be issued not to exceed $115,000 for 
the erection of two new bridges. one to span the tiver 
from Madison avenue to Sly street, and the second to 
extend acioss the Chemung from Walnut street and open 
into Gardiner avenue in the Fifth Ward. When the bill 
is passed by the State Legislature, it will Le submitted 
to the citizens of Elmira at a special election. 

Granville, Ont.—The Department of Railways and 
Canals, Ottawa, invites tenders for rebuilding the swing 
bridge at this place. Plans may be seen at the office of 
tal Ernest Marceau, Superintending Engineer, Mon- 
treal. 

Highland, N. Y.—The Philadelphia, Reading & New 
England Railroad has just completed a construction of a 
new iron bridge over Black Creek at Highland. James 
McGraw & Co., of Philadelphia, were the contractors. 


Iowa Falls, Ia.—The rock foundation and piers for 
the new steel bridge to be built across the Iowa River at 
this point by the Illinois Central Railroad are completed 
and some of the ironwork is on the ground. The new 
bridge will replace the temporary structure erected after 
the old bridge was burned last fall. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Little Rock Bridge & ‘Terminal 
Co. has signed a contract with the Missouri Valley 
Bridge Works for the construction of a railroad bridge 
acioss the Arkansas River at Little Rock. This bridge 
will be used by the Little Rock & Memphis and other 
roads entering Little Rock from the East. 


Phoenixville, Pa.—The shops of the Phcenix Iron Co. 
are working busily on material for the Lake Street Ele- 
vated Railway, of Chicago, which the company is erecting. 
The company is also furnishing the iron work fora bridge 
in Philadelphia, where Torresdale avenue crosses Penny- 
pack Creek. Two of the girders for this structure are 
each 80 ft. long, and weigh 25 tons apiece. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Grand Jury on Dec. 21 approved 
the reports of viewers in the matter of a bridge over Pine 
Creek in McCandless and Hampton townships, and tec- 
ommended that it be erected at the county’s expense. 
Reports of viewers on the following bridges were also 
approved: Caimpbell’s Run, Shaler Township; Lewis 
Run, Jefferson Township; Moon Run, Robinson Town- 
ship; Little Deer Creek, West Deer Township. These 
reports go before the next Grand Jury, and if approved 
the bridges will be erected. 

St. Augustine,Fla. The Pittsburg Bridge Co.,has been 
awarded the contract for a draw-span 229 ft.,6 in., c. toc., 
together with the pivot and end piers, by the Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine & Indian River Railroad. The draw will be 
operated by hand. 

Scranton, Pa.—The contracts were awarded last week 
for the new bridges in Scranton, for which bids were 
teceived a few weeks ago. The contracts were awarded 
as follows: Linden street bridge to the Edgemoo1 
Bridge Co., of Wilmington, Del., asphalt flvoring, | 


$72,100; Roaring Brook bridge to the Phoenix Bridge Co., 
of Phoenixviile, Pa., asphalt flooring, $87,345. 
A bill has been re-introduced into Councils last week | 





for the construction of a viaduct over the Delaware, | 





Lackawanna & Western track on West Lackawanna avenue. 
It provides for a committee comprising the Mayor and 
three members from each Council and the City Eugi- 
neet, who shall investigate the question and report upon 
the feasibility of the scheme. 

Stanfold, Que.—Mr. Joseph Lacoursiére will apply to 
the City Council for permission to build an iron bridge 
on the Becaucourt River, between Stanford and St. Louis- 
de-Blancford. 

Toledo, O.—The City Council has located the new up- 
river bridge. It will be at Fassett street. The plans will 
provide for a roadway either 26 or 32 ft. wide, with a 6-ft. 
sidewalk on each side. 

Washington, D, C.—The commerce committee of the 
House of Representatives has favorably reported bills for 
building rail4oad bridges across the Missouri River near 
Jefferson City, the Little River im Arkansas and the 
Sulphur River in Texas or Arkansas. 


RAILROAD LAW-—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In Texas it is held that a shipment of freight over 
connecting lines from Missouri to a point in Texas by a 
bill of lading which provides that the receiving carrier 
shall only be liable for damage occuring on its own line, 
and which guarantees a through rate of freight to such 
point, isan interstate shipment, within the interstate 
commerce act; and, though the entire haul of the last 
connecting line is within the State of ‘Texas, an  over- 
change by it on such shipment is a matter to be adjusted 
under the interstate commerce act, and not under the 
laws of Texas.1 

In Kansas it is held that where a railroad for the pur- 
pose of properly constructing its roadbed, takes earth 
from one part of its premises and uses it upon the road- 
bed, thus leaving a ditch along each side of it, in the 
usual way of constructing in level countries, the com- 
pany will not be liable to an adjoining landowner, 
through whose premises a right of way has been properly 
condemned and paid for, on account of injuries caused 
by surface water, even though the effect of such ditches 
and roadbed may be to prevent surface water, which be- 
fore flowed upon the land from coming upon it, or to 
draw from adjoining land surface water which would 
otherwise remain there, or to shed surface water over land 
on which it would not otherwise go.* 

The Supreme Court of South Carolina rules that a 
railroad must remove bushes or other growth, calculated 
to obstruct the view of its engineers, to the outer bank of 
the side ditches, or from all the ground of which it 
assumes actual dominion for corporate purposes: and 1f 
it fails to do so, and a horse is killed by a train because 
concealed by the bushes, it is liable.* 

In the Federal Court it is held that owners of stock in 
the Indian Territory have a right to let them run at large, 
and it is not ‘contributory negligence to turn horses loose 
to graze in the vicinity of a railroad track, upon which 
they stray and are killed.? 

In New York it is held that the statute providing that a 
railroad company shall give no preference for the trans- 
action of the business of a common carrier on its cars, 
or in its depots, or on its grounds, to any persons com- 
peting in the same business, or in the business of trans- 
porting property for themselves or others, does not re- 
quire a railroad company to allow all hackdrivers alike 
to use its grounds as a standing ground to solicit busi- 
ness at its depots, when they have no contract witha 
passenger.° 

In Texas it is ruled that heavy and waprecedented 
traffic does not relieve a carrier from liability for breach 
of a contract to furnish cars at a certain time.® 

In New York a wooden powder mill, painted with 
fire-proof paint, tin-roofed, situated 200 feet from the 
railroad track, and without openings on that side, ex- 
ploded just as an extraordinarily dense volume of smoke 
from a passing engine blew down over the mill. De- 
ceased had gone into the mill a few moments before. It 
did not appear that any openings to the mill were open at 
the time. The mill had stood for 13 years. No witness 
saw sparks in the smoke. A number of powder mills in 
the neighborhood had exploded in preceding years from 
defects in the machinery or carelessness of the men. 
The Court of Appeals holds that there was no evidence to 
support a finding that sparks from the engine caused the 
explosion. 

In the District of Columbia it is ruled that a freight 
train may be regarded as a passenger train, within the 
meaning of the law, when passengers are conveyed 
thereby for compensation, in any kind of cars, by 
authority of the railroad company.* 





Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 

In Texas it is held that a trespasser improperly ex- 
pelled from a car by a brakeman, who seeks to nold the 
company liable therefor, ‘must snow tuat the acts of the 
brakeman were within the scope of authority in fact con- 
ferred on him by the company, since the duty of expel- 
ling trespassers rests, prima facie, on the conductor.” 

In Georgia it is held that where the conductor of a 
freight train, having caboose attached to accommodate 
passengers, announced distinctly in the hearing of per- 
sons assembled, at a place where the train did not usually 
stop to receive passengers, that they must not get aboard 
there, but that the train would move out and stop for 
them elsewhere, a person who did not hear the announce- 
ment, and was injured while attempting to board the 
train at that place, neither the conductor nor any of the 
trains hands being aware that he was endeavoring to 
board it, cannot recover from the company." 

The Supreme Court of the United States holds that an 
experienced railroad employé, familiar with a certain 
freight yard, and knowing that unblocked frogs are in 
use there, assumes the risk incident thereto; and where 
the evidence shows that in attempting to make a coupling 
he put his foot into a frog, and was warned of the danger 
thereof, but persi: ted until his foot was caught, the court 
should instruct the jury to render a verdict for de- 
fendant." 

In Colorado it is held that anexpress messenger, who, 
by a contract between the express company and railroad, 
also handles the latter’s baggage on the train, and is 
required by a rule of the road to consider himself its 
servant in matters relating to the movement and govern- 
ment of the train, and to obey the conductor, fnay 1e- 

1T. & P. v. Clark, 23S. W. Rep. 698. 
2M. & P.v. Renfro, 34 Pac. Rep. 802. 
® Ward v. W. & W.. 18S. E. Rep. 211. 
+ Eddy v. Evans, 58 Fed. Rep. 151. 
5N. ¥Y.C. & H.R. v. Flynn, 26 N. Y. S., 859. 
®§ Gulf, C.& S. F. v. Hume, 24S. W. Rep. 915. 
7 Babcock v. Fitchburg, 35 N. E. Rep. 5%. 

* United States y. Saul, 58 Fed. Rep. 763 

°T. & P. Ry. v Mother. 24S. W. Rep. 79. 
” Curry v.G. M. & G., 18S. E. 422. 
11 So. Pac. v. Seley, 14 S. Ct., 530. 
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cover from the railroad for injuries caused by the negli- 
gence of a brakeman.” 

In Texas, 1n an action for personal injuries against 
two railroads, it appeared that the track was opened by 
one of the companies, but was used by both, ana that 
they employed jointly all section employés, including 
the superintendent, but the men running the trains were 
employed by the respective companies. The accident was 
caused by an engineer, under the order of the superin- 
tendent, going on a side track where there was a steep 
down grade, and attempting to couple some loose cars. 
The cars were pushed off the side track onto the main 
track, the two being connected by a split switch, and ran 
down the grade, colliding with a train of the other com- 
pany, and injuring plaintiff, a fireman on such train. 
The Supreme Court rules that both companies were liable, 
the proximate cause of the injury being their joint 
negligence. 

In Indiana it is held that a railroad is not liable for 
injury to person thrown from a car through negligence 
of the trainmen, he being engaged in wo1king his passage 
under an arrangement with the conductor and brakeman; 
they having no authority to employ assistance, and there 
being no custom or regulation of the company permitting 
the payment of fare by work on the train.* 

The Supreme Court of Missouri holds that persons who 
were killed in the wreck of a train, caused by its leav- 
ing the track, were not guilty of contributory negligence 
by reason of sitting out ona flat car, though the con- 
ductor had told them he would rather they would go into 
a box car next behind, as it was more comfortable, safer, 
and better there.” 

In Wisconsin it is held that a switchman about to 
make a coupling, who knows that the engineer has not, 
in obedience to his request, slowed up or stopped the 
train,when within a few feet of the car to be coupled, and 
who knows that the train is running at a dangerous rate 
of speed, is negligent in staying between the cars to make 
the coupling ; and a finding to the contrary will be set 
aside.'° 





MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

Canada Southern, semi-annual, 1% per cent., payabte 
Feb 1. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 1% per cent., payable 
Feb. 1. 

Fitchburg, 2 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 


an. 15. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, semi-annual, 3 per 
cent., payable Feb. 1. 

Michigan Central, 2 per cent., payable Feb. 1. 

Norfolk & Southern, quarterly, 1 per cent., payable 
an. 10. 
; Worcester, Nashua & 
able Jan. 2. 


Stockholders’ Meetings. 
Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will 
be held as follows: 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, annual, Cleveland, O., Jan. 2. 
Boston & Lowell, annual, Boston, Mass., Jan. 2. 
Brooklyn Elevated, annual, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 2. 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh, annual, Cleveland, O., Jan. 2. 
Philadelphia & Reading, annual, 12th and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 14. 
Pickering Valley, annual, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 14. 
Reading & Columbia, annual, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Jan. 14. 
Western New York & Pennsylvania, annual, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Jan. 14. 


Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The New York Railroad Club meets at the rooms of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 12 West 
Thirty-first street, New York City, on the third Thursday 
in each month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesleyan 
‘Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
‘Wednesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the fourth Wednesday of January, 
lMarch, April, September and October, at 10a. m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
et the Kimball House , Atlanta, Ga.,on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November. 

The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 
8 


Rochester, $2.50 per share, pay- 


. mm. 
The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
nieets at the St. Paul Union Station,on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 
York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets on the first 
Wednesday in each month, at 8 p. m. The headquarters 
of the society are at 51 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at8 p. m. 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Club of Loutsville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street, on the second Thursday in each month, at 8 
p. m. : 

The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds infor- 
mal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month, from 
September to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building, 
Roanoke. at 8 p. m. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield street, Boston, on the third 
Wednesday in each month, at 7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the “Mis- 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St Louis, on the first and third Wednes- 
days in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the South meets on 
the second Thursday in each month, at 8 p.m. The As- 
sociation headquarters are at The Cumberland Publishing 
House, Nashville, Tenn. 

_ The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania meets 
in the Carnegie Library Building, Allegheny, Pa., on the 
third Tuesday in each month, at 7:30 p. m. 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street, San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

12 U. P. v. Kelley, 35 Pac. Rep. 923. 
8G. H. & S. A. v. Croskell, 25S. W. Rep. 486. 
14 Cooper v. L. E. & W., 36 N. E. Rep. 272. 
16. Berry v. Mo. Pac., 25S. W. =e. 229. 
. W.gRep. 976 


1 Kennedy v._L. S., T. & T., 57. 


The Denver Society of Civil Engineers meets at 36 
Jacobson Block, Denver, Col., on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month except during July, August and 
Se, when they are held on the second Tuesday 
only. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 
7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis. meets in the 
Public Library Building, Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 


nate Thursday, at 8 p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p. m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 24 West Fourth street, Cin- 
cinnati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7:36 
p.m. Address P. O. Box 333. 

The Foundrymen’s Association meets at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa., on the first Wednesday in 
each month. 

The Western Foundrymen’s Association meets in room 
701, Western Union Building, Chicago, on the third 
Wednesday of each month. B. W. Gardner, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago, is secretary of the association. 

The Association of Civil Engineers of Cornell University 
meets on Friday of each week at 2:30 p. m., from October 
to May inclusive, at their Association Rooms in Lincoln 
Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The St. Louis Superintendents’ Association. 

The following officers have been re-elected: E. P. 
Bryan, of the Louisville & Nashville, President; W. S. 
Wilson, of the Cairo Short Line, Vice-President, and F. 
E. Anderson, Secretary. 


Toledo Superintendents’ Association, 


The annual meeting of the Toledo Association of Rail- 
way Superintendents was held last week. These officers 
were elected: President, F. F. Whittlesey; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. E. Robbins; Secretary and Treasurer, William 
Grogan. 


New York Railroad Club. 


The regular meeting of the club was held on Dec. 20, 
and 19 new members were elected. Mr. R. A. Parke, as 
chairman of the committee, reported on the proposed 
changes in the constitution and by-laws, which are to be 
voted on at the next meeting. 

A paper on Steel Axles was read by Mr. L. R. Pome- 
roy. The paper gave the tesults of tests of steel axles 
made by the author and by other persons. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 


At the meeting of the Society held Dec. 19 a paper on 
‘‘Wind Bracing in High Buildings’? was read by Mr. Guy 
B. Waite. In the general discussion Mr. George B. Post 
referred to the need of better protection of the steel cage 
work. He thought that greater care should be taken to 
protect the metal from moisture to prevent cortosion. 
He gave an instance which came under his observation. 
When he remodeled the 7imes Building he found that a 
beam which had been in the building for 35 years and 
which stood over the engine room was seriously corroded 
although it was enclosed in brick. 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 

The annual supper was held at the Mercantile Club on 
Dec. 19, the attendance being 44 members and eight 
visitors, President Crosby in the chair. 

The Executive Committee t1eported the result of the 
letter ballot for officers for 1895, as follows: 

President, S. Bent Russell; Vice-President, J. A. Ock- 
erson; Secretary, William H. Bryan; Treasurer, Thomas 
B. McMath; Directo1s, B. L. Crosby and Wm. Bouton; 
Librarian, J. N. Judson, and Members Board of Managers’ 
Association of Engineering Societies, J. B. Johnson and 
W. E. Barns. 

Retiring President Crosby introduced Mr. Russell, the 
president-elect, who took the chair and called cn Mr, 
Crosby for an address. The latter gentleman then read 
an address on the St. Louis extension of the St. Louis, 
Keokuk & Northwestern Railroad, describing fully the 
tracks, yards, bridges, culverts, paving, ballast, grades, 
curves and Other features of interest. Particular attention 
was paid the Bellefontaine bridge actoss the Missouri 
River. After discussion by Messrs. Holman, Judson, 
Wheeler, Johnson and Kinealy, it was, on motion, voted 
that further discussion be postponed until a later meeting. 


Western Railway Club. 


The Western Railway Club met Dec. 18 in the lecture 
room of the Field Columbian Museum, in Chicago. Di- 
rector Skiff, of the Museum, had invited the Club to doso, 
and had at the same time extended all the privileges of the 
Museum to Club members and their friends. About 150 
members availed themselves of the opportunity. The 
morning was spent in inspection of the wonderful treas- 
ures of the museum, most of the membets keeping closely 
in the transportation department. At noon all went over 
to the Hotel Windermere for lunch. Regular business 
was taken ip at 2.30 p. m. in the lecture room. A letter 
from the Southern & Southwestern Railway Club sug- 
gesting joint action on revision of the Interchange Rules, 
was disposed of by the passage of a resolution to appoint 
a committee to report on such revision at the Peloiery 
meeting, discussion on the matter to be deferred till the 
April meeting. The committee appointed on this was J. 
N. Barr, G. W. Rhodes, C. A* Schroyer. A good discus- 
sion was had, based upon Mr. Barr’s paper on the ‘‘Scrap 
Pile,’? which was presented at the November meeting. 
The M. C. B. coupler was also up for discussion for a 
short time. The paper of the day was upon ‘‘Locomotive 
Fuel,’’ and was presented by Mr. William Forsyth. 


Roadmasters’ Association. 

The Executive Committee of this association met at 
Chicago, December 17. The proceedings of the New York 
Convention were read and approved. The committee 
confirmed the awarding of the prizes offered by Tze 
Railway Age, as decided in New York. The subject for 
the third annual contest for the prizes is economy in the 
selection, use and renewal of ties; the papers not to con- 
sider any chemical method of preservation. 

The Executive Committee elected Mr. J. B. Dickson, of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer. His office is at Chicago. 

The following subjects for disussion are announced, the 
name appended to each subject being that of the chairman 
of the committee appointed to prepare papers upon it : Joint 
Fastenings, J. W. Wright; Preservation of Ties, Morton 
Riddle; Hollow tires, and the injury caused by the same 
to split switches, spring rails, and rigid frogs, J. B. Dick- 
son; Standard Track Tools, G. W. Merrell; Track Records, 
Chas. S. Churchill; The Advisability,{of. Increasing ,the 








Length of Rails and Using Mitre Joints, R. Caffrey; Gage 

of Car Wheels and Track, and the Flangeway of Guard 

Rails, C. E. Jones; Methods of providing for expansion 

= ed connection rods to derails, and split switches, J. 
. Kerwin. 


Southern & Southwestern Railway Club. 

_ The proceedings at the November meeting are now pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. At that meeting the election of 
officers for next year was held with the following t1esult: 
President, F. H. McGee; First Vice-President, R. P. C. 
Sanderson; Second Vice-President, W. H. ‘Thomas; 
Treasurer, A. G. Steinbrenner; Secretaty, S. A. Charpiot. 
The Secretary and Treasurer were re-elected. 

The next meeting will be held Jan. 17, the following 
being the subjects for discussion: 

Ist. ‘‘What is the Cause of Uneven Wear of Driving 
Wheel Tires, running in the Southwestern Territory?”’ 
Messrs. Wm. Rutherford, P. H. Schriber, W. H. Hudson, 
special committee. 

2d. ‘‘What is the most Economical Method of Obtaining 
Compressed Air, for General Use in Railroad Shops, and 
its Application?’’? Messrs. T. W.Gentry, W. E. Brodnax, 
W. J. Hartman, special committee. 

3d. Discussion of the report on Counter-Balancing of 
Driving Wheels. 

Ath. Additional report of committee on Draft Sheets and 
discussion of the subject. 

5th. ‘‘What is the Most Economical Tonnage Spring? 
The Elliptic, Haif Elliptic, or the Coil, considering the 
first costs and the duration of efficiency of each, and its 
effect on the rolling stock and track.’’ Messrs. R. P. 
Cc. ne, S. A. Charpiot, Geo. Mortis, special com- 
niittee. 

A committee of which Mr. J. M. Holt was Chairman, 
reported on the subject of handholds and Safety Ap- 
pliances for Protection of Trainmen, the committee having 
been instructed to investigate the subject and find if 
the railroads are living up to the standards of the M. C. 
B. Association. The conclusion is that a large percentage 
of flats, gondolas and coal cars, as well as many box cars, 
are without handholds, especially on the ends, and that 
railroad managers either regard the fourth section of the 
Safety appliance Act 113as unconstitutional or think that 
its enforcement will be extended beyond July 1, 1895. 
A letter of inquiry was ‘sent to members of the Master 
Car-Builders’ Association asking for certain information, 
and the result indicates that the majority of equipment 
men are supplying handholds both to the sides and ends 
of the cars and think them necessary to safety. A large 
number think that these, while necessary with link-and-pin 
couplers, will be unnecssary after equipment with auto- 
matic couplers. Objections we1e made to handholds on 
the ends of cars as dangerous to man. 

Another teport was tread from a committee of which 
Mr. B. H. McGee was Chairman, on Agents and Appli- 
ances for Removing and Preventing Boiler Scale. The 
committee concludes that if certain chemicals are intro- 
duced into the water at regular intervals, good results will 
be obtained in reducing the amount of scale formed, and 
that the adhesion of scale can be prevented by the use 
of kersoene oil. 

This cannot be done satisfactorily in the absence of 
some device for introducing the oil or compound at regu- 
lar intervals. The committee received blue-prints of such 
a device made by the Detroit Lubricator Company and 
Mr. J. V. Motter, which will do the work so far as the 
introduction of oil is concerned. ‘The most certain cure 
for scale is regular mechanical cleaning, which can be 
aided by the regular introduction of detersive agents. 

In the discussion Mr. Sanderson said that he had experi- 
mented with a great many remedies fo1 boiler scale, oilers 
among other things, all of which proved a failure. He 
does not believe that any compound can be used to pre- 
vent scale where different kinds of water are used. The 
proper place to treat the water is at the water station. 
Something might be done in this way. The officers of 
the Panhandle road, who have had considerable trouble with 
the water in Ohio, had consulted with D1. Dudley, who 
had nothing better to recommend than more frequent 
washing out, which has had a measure of success. It has 
been proved that some boiler explosions have been 
caused by the injudicious use of oil. 

Other reports were on Draft Sheets as related to econ 
omy of fuel, Mr. C. B. Gifford, Chairman, and on Counter 
balancing, Mr. R. P. C. Sande1son, Chairman. 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. Edgar Hill, formerly General Freight Agent of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, has been 
appointed Traffic Manager of the Louisville, St. Louis & 
Texas, with offices in Louisville, Ky. 

—Mr. Richard Gentry has resigned the position of 
General Manager of the Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf 
toad, and the duties of that position have been assumed 
by President E. L. Martin. Mr. Gentry becomes Chief 
Engineer of the road. 

—The new Governor of Texas announces that he will 
appoint to the Railroad Commission of that State Hon. 
L. S. Ross, who is now President of the State College at 
Bryan, and who was Governor of the State for four years 
nrevious to Governor Hogg’s term. The retiring Com- 
missioner is Mr. L. L. Foster, and the Board will now 
consist of Messrs. Reagan, Ross and Story. 

—Colonel Samuel Moody, of Cincinnati, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant General Passenge1 Agent of the Penn- 
sylvania lines, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. He will 
assume the duties of the office on Jan. 1. Colonel Moody 
is recognized in the West as a most experienced Passen- 
ger Agent. He was formerly Assistaut General Passenger 
Agent of the Pennsylvania at Cincinnati, but resigned 
last July on account ofill health. The position to which 
he has now been appointed is a new office. 

—Mr. J. G. Ruple, District Passenger Agent of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburg, has resigned. He 
has been in the employ of the Pennsylvania Company 
for over 20 yeais. He first entered the service of the 
Pennsylvania Company in 1874, as ticket agent at Pitts- 
burg. In 1873 he was at Kansas City as Traveling Pas- 
senger Agent, remaining there for one year. He next 
held the same position in Denver for seven years, and 
then at Des Moines fora year anda half. He was then 
transferred to Columbus, O., as District Passenger Agent, 
which position he held for six years. 

—Gen. W. B. Bend, Treasurer of the Chicago Great 
Western road, has been elected Vice-President and Audi- 
tor, in the latter capacity succeeding M1. M. C. Healion, 
who resigned recently. Arnold Kalman has been elected 
Treasurer in place of General Bend. General Bend entered 
the service of the Minneapolis & Northwestern in Sep- 
tember, 1885, as Secretary. In January, 1887, he was ap- 
pointed Treasurer. He has since continued in that offce, 
under the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City and Chicago 
Great Western, the successors of the Minnesota & North- 
western. 
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ing the position of Assistant Passenger Agent before his 
promotion to the Assistant General Passenger Agency. 
He will go into other business. Mr. Duback, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Rhodes, was in every way qualified for his new 
position, having been in the employ of the Rock Island 
for the past seven years. He was Chief Clerk in the 
office of the Assistant General Passenger Agent of the 
Rock Island at Topeka, Kan., before being transferred to 
Chicago. He has been Chief Clerk to General Passenger 
Agent Sebastian since July 1, 1890. 

—Mr. George L. Rhodes, for the past five years Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, has resigned. Mr. Rhodes will be succeeded 
by G. W. Duback, the present Chief Clerk inthe general 
 semegen 7 department of thesame road. Mr. Rhodes has 

een with the Rock Island for the last seven years, hold- 
decision of a commission to be appointed by Legislative 
act. There was a bitter contest on this subject in the last 
Legislature between Bridgeport and the company, but 
now it seems probable that the commission plan will be 
accepted. The lowest estimated cost of the Bridgeport 
improvement has been $2,000,000. 

—Mr. Richard Newell, Jr.. Superintendent and Chief 
Engineer of the Midland Terminal road in Colorado, was 
murdered on Dec. 19, on the line of his road, near 
Cripple Creek, Col., by a miner, who disputed the right 
of the railroad to build its track actoss the property on 
which his cabin stood. Mr. Newell had entered the 
cabin with some legal papers relating to the dispute, 
and on leaving the house was followed by the miner, 
who raised a rifle and shot the Superintendent, who died 
within ten minutes. Mr. Newell was a uephew of the 
late President Newell, of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern toad. He was about 27 years old, and had been 
in Colorado for five years. He was a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and had been 
Chief Enigneer of the Midland Terminal since its con- 
struction was undertaken about three years ago. 

—John O’Donavan died in Santiago, Chili, S. A., on 
Nov. 14, at the age of 80 years. At the time of his death 
the locomotive called the ‘‘Copiapo,’’ which in former 
years belonged to the Copiapo Railway,was on exhibition 
as a curiosity in Santiago, forming part of the Exhibition 
of Mining Machinery lately held there. The Copiapo is 
reputed to be the first locomotive that ever ran in South 
America, and O’Donavan is said to have been the first 
locomotive runner in South America. At the time of his 
death, O’Donavan was in the employ of the Chilian 
Government Railroads, and it was considered very fitting 
that he should take part in the Exhibition along with the 
locomotive, the foot-plate of which he had worn for many 
years. Up toa few years before his death he had been 
occupied in regular train service at or near Concepcion. 
On the 18h of October he fell sick, at the inauguration of 
the Exhibition, and died iu less than a month. O’Don- 
ovan went to South America with Mr. Walter W. Evans, 
who built the Copiapo Railway, as well as others, and 
who was known personally and by repute, not only to 
thousands of our readers hut to the whole world of civil 
engineers. We believe that O’Donovan’s fitst experience 
in locomotives was on the Harlem Railroad in New York. 
His burial took place on the 15th of November and was 
attended by delegations from the railroad shops, as also 
by the Chilian Minister of Public Wotks, by Senor Jose 
de’ Respaldisa, President of the Exhibition, as also by 
vatious other officials of note. At the grave a speech 
in reference to the merits, long services, etc., of O’Dono- 
van, was made by the Secretary General of the Exhibi- 
tion, Senor Luis L. Zege1s. For the foregoing we are 
indebted to Charles F. Hillman, C. E., who has been 
employed in the construction of various railroads in 
Chili, at one time under the,then Chief Engineer, Mr. 
W. W. Evans, 

—Mr. Jacob M. Clark, a distinguished civil engineer, 
was killed upon the Central Railroad of New Jetsey, on 
the morning of Dec. 21, 1894, having accidentally stepped 
from one track, to avoid an approaching train, in front 
of one coming from the other direction. 

Mr. Clark was born in Vermont, graduated at the 
University in Burlington in 1845, and immediately joined 
the engineering parties which had then just begun the 
surveys for the location of the Vermont Cential Railroad, 
being soon put in charge of the division at Hartford, 
under Col. James Moore, the Chief Engineer. On the 
completion of the road he took charge of the surveys 
and construction of the new portions of the Champlain 
and St. Lawrence Railroad, between Rouse’s Point and 
Montreal. 

In 1855, when Col. Moore became Chief Engineer of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey, he was joined by Mr. 
Clark as his principal assistant. He continued in this office 
until Col. Moore was made Consulting Engineer of the 
road, when Mr. Clark became head of the deparment. 
For the last few years, however, he has not permanently 
attached to the company. His intimate knowledge of the 
history and properties of the corporation called for his 
constant assistance, and it was upon some errand in con- 
nection with its affairs that he met his death. 

Mr. Clarke was one of the most earnest, painstaking, 
learned and retiring of engineers; warmly attached to 
his old friends, fond of fun in a quiet way; but mote 
fond of study and of mathematics than of all else ;—and 
he gave much attention to the metrology of the ancients, 
being perhaps as widely informed upon this subject, 
writing upon it also, as any scholar of the day. 

Upon the revival of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, after the war of the rebellion, Mr. Clark 
joined the society and took an active interest in it, unit 
the increase of years made it more pleasant to remain at 
home, in Elizabeth, where he has lived for about 40 
years. Mrs. Clatk and four daughters survive him. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 

Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern,—H. C. Archet, South- 
western Traveling Passenger Agent, has resigned and B. 
F. Egan, formerly of the Texas & Pacific, succeeds him. 

Chicago Great Western.—The Directors have elected 
General W. B. Bend, present Treasurer of the company, 
Vice-President ’and Auditor, and Arnold Kalman, Treas- 
urer. The changes follow the resignation of Auditor M. 
C. Healion. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—I.. E. Johnson has 
been appointed Superintendent of the Michigan Division, 
vice T. F. Whittlesey, who was transferred to the Toledo 
Division some months ago. 

Montpelier & Wells River.—The following appoint- 
ments have been announced to take effect January 1: F. 
W. Stanyan, to be General Agent at Barre, Vt., to succeed 
C. J. Bailey, Local Agent, transferred. C. J. Bailey to 
be Agent at Groton, Vt., to succeed F. M. Cutting, trans- 
ferred, 

Maine Central,—The annual meeting of the railroad was 
held at Portland, Me., Dec. 19, 34,406 shares being repre- 
sented. The old Board of Directors was re-elected entire 





as follows: Franklin A. Wilson, Bangor, Me.; Payson 
Tucker, Portland; Lucius Tuttle, Boston; Samul C. Law- 
rence, Medford, Mass.; Lewis Cass Ledyard, New York; 
George M. Pullman, Chicago; Henry M. Whitney and 
Henry R. Reed, Boston; William G. Davis, Portland; Jo- 
seph S. Ricker, Portland; Thos. W. Hyde, Bath; John 
Ware, Waterville; Francis W. Hill, Exeter,Me. Franklin 
A. Wilson was re-elected President; Payson Tucker, 
Vice-President, and Josiah H. Drummond, Clerk. 

Ohio River & Charleston.—President S. Hunt an- 
nounces the general officers of this company, formerly 
the Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago, as follows: A. 
T1ipp, Superintendent of the South Carolina Division; 
A. N. Molesworth, Chief Engineer and Superintendent 
of the Tennessee Division; H. J. Bruce, Auditor; E. F. 
Gray, Traffic Manager; S. B. Lumpkin, General Freight 
and Passenger Agent; P. H. Freeman, Car Accountant: 
G. Nutting, Supervisor Bridges and Buildings. The names 
of the new Directors were given in our issue of Nov. 23. 

Philadelphia, Reading & New England.—George H. 
Sullivan, who came from a Western railroad, where 
he was Roadmaster, has been appointed Roadmaster of 
this railroad, with headquarters at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern,—The Receivers announce 
the separation of the accounting department fiom the 
traffic department. G. W. Harris has been appointed 
Auditor, and will have immediate charge of the accounts 
of the Receivers, including car service accounts. The 
traffic department will be continued under the immediate 
charge of W. J. Jennings, General Freight and Passenger 
Agent, with office at Seattle, Wash. 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan.—W. F. Bradley 
has been appointed General Superintendent, vice Charles 
Stein, Superintendent of Transportation, resigned. The 
offices of Superintendent of Motive Power and Cars, 
Roadway and Construction, and of Transportation, were 
abolished. The change puts General Superintendent 
Bradley at the head of all departments. He was formerly 
or - aaanaiaae of Motive Powe: and Cars, as stated last 
week. 

Wabash.—J. S. McGuigan, Division Roadmaster, hav- 
ing resigned, T. F. Burke, Division Roadmaster, has 
been transferred with jurisdiction between St. Louis and 
Montgomery; headquarters at Ferguson, Mo. A 
Elrod, Division Roadmaster, is transferred, with jurisdic- 
tion between Montgomery and Brunswick; headquarters 
at Moberly, Mo. William Nietmann has been appointed 
Division Roadmaster with headquarters at Ottumwa. 

Wiscasset & Quebec.—T. R. Atkinson has been elected 
Chief Engineer of this railroad, now being constructed 
through Maine, north of Wiscasset, Me. His headquarteis 
will be at the latter town. Mr. Atkinson has recently 
~ engaged on surveys for the St. Croix & Penobscot 
road. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
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Arkansas City, Oklahoma & Texas.—Chief Engi- 
neer C. F. Leech, with a party of eight assistants, has 
started on a preliminaty survey of the line southwest of 
Arkansas City, Tex. The line will cross the Rock Island 
road near Hennessey. The proposed southwest terminus 
is Vernon, Tex. 

Atlantic, Florida & Gulf.—The construction work 
on this railroad has been undertaken by C. C. Smith, 
formetly Assistant General Manager of the Rio Grande 
Western, who is now Vice-President of this company. 
His headquarters are at Kissimmee, Fla. The first por- 
tion of the railroad, which it is proposed to build, is from 
Rock Ledge, on the east coast of Florida,a station on the 
Jacksonville, St. Augustine & Indian River road, westerly 
across Osceola County to Kissimmee, about 40 miles. The 
Florida Engineering Constiuction Co. has been organized 
to build the road. 

Benton Harbor & Southeastern.—Work is now 
being done on this railroad beyond Benton Harbor, Mich, 
on Lake Michigan. The work is in charge of W. W. 
Graves, Chief Engineer , and it is expected that the road 
will be finished by next summer to South Bend, Ind. 
The present projectors, it is understood, have been able 
to arrange for the amount needed to complete the road. 
J. M. Caulfield, of South Bend, is one of the present 
projectors. 

Coudersport & Alleghany.—Last week the engineer- 
ing corps finished locating the Ulyssus extension. The 
line is 23 miles long, with a maximum grade of 116 ft. to 
the mile. From Coudersport to Gold the grade does 
not exceed 75 ft. to the mile. The clearing through 
the woods will be made this winter. 

Cumberland Valley.—The project of this company to 
build a line from Richmond Furnace, Pa., over the route 
of the abandoned South Pennsylvania into the soft coal 
region of Bedford County, with a connection with the 
Pennsylvania at Mt. Dallas, has not been abandoned, but 
is simply lying dormant for the present. Engineer 
Chauncey Ives has been travelling through Fulton and 
Bedford counties lately on business connected with this 
project. He states that nothing further will be done 
until spring. The company has obtained through con- 
demnation proceedings those portions of the old South 
Pennsylvania leading from Harrisburg to White Hill, 
three miles (including the bridge piers in the Susque- 
hanna River) and from Roxbury to Mt. Dallas. 

Delaware & Hudson.—A committee of the State Land 
Board, New York, consisting of State Treasurer Colvin 
and Attorney General Hancock, gave a hearing last week 
on the application of the Adirondack Railroad, which is 
operated by the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., for leave 
to extend its line from North Creek to Long Lake, in the 
Adirondacks, 30 miles. Horace G. Young, Second Vice- 
President of the Delaware & Hudson, and prominent 
lumber men argued in favor of the construction of the 
proposed 1oad. The report of the Board will be pub- 
lished this week. 

Ellaville, West Lake & Jennings.—This road has 
recently been opened for traffic from Ellaville, Fla., north 
through Hamilton County to ?the small town of West 
Lake. The distance is about*ll miles. Jennings, the 
ultimate northern terminus, is on the Georgia Southern 
& Florida, a few miles south of the Georgia State line. 
The road connects at Ellaville with the Florida Central 
& Peninsular and also with the Suwanee River road, 
which has its northern terminus at that town. The Gen- 
eral Manager is E. E. West. 

Elm Creek, Spring Creek &. Salt River.—wW. M. 
Thomas, S. Odell and others are named as the incor- 
porators of this railroad in South Dakota. The line is 
to be built south from Odell City, a small town near 
Buffalo Gap, in the southern part of the Black Hills 
8 i and on the Elkhoin & Missouri Valley Rail- 
road. 

Findlay, Ft, Wayne & Western.—The extension of 
this road to Ft. Wayne, Ind., is nearly completed. The 





rails are all down and the ballasting finished to within 
about 10 miles of Ft. Wayne. It is expected to complete 
the line in a few weeks. The road enters Ft. Wayne be- 
tween the tracks of the Pittsbuigh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
and Wabash. The extension is about 17 miles long. 

Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas City.—The old’ iron 
rails in the track north of Beaumont, Tex., are being 
replaced with heavy steel rails. The iron rails are to be 
immediately forwarded to Buna, the present terminus, 
and will be put down on the 15 miles of new road that 
has recently been graded to Kirby, Jasper County. 

Houston & Magnolia Belt.—The controlling inter- 
est in the Houston & Magnolia Belt Railroad has been 
secured by northern parties and arrangements have been 
completed to extend its line to Galveston, Tex. The pro- 
posal is to enter Galveston on the bridge which it now 
seems likely will soon be built across Galveston Bay, by 
the Terminal Company, of which Eugene Sweeny is one 
of the active projectors. J. M. Phillips, lately Superin- 
tendent of the Kentucky Union road, will be in charge of 
the work. 

Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gult.—A. E. Stillwell, 
President of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust Co., 
has recently returned to Kansas City from Europe, whete 
he had gone to negotiate securities for extending the 
railroad from Siloam Springs, Ark., to Shreveport, La. 
He states he has secured the funds necessary to complete 
the road to Shreveport and that the work will be pushed 
without delay. The railroad is already completed, and 
in operation from Kansas City to Siloam Springs., Ark., 
230 miles. Another short section is built north from 
Texarkana, Ark., so that in all about 300 miles remain to 
be constructed.. The stock of the Arkansas Construction 
Co. has been sold and the proceeds will be used in the 
construction of the line. 

Louisiana, East & West Central Texas.—This 
company filed its charter at Austin, Tex., last week. 
This company proposes to construct a road through San 
Augustine County to the Sabine River and thence toa 
point on the Red River in Louisiana; also, from Nacog- 
doches to Fort Worth, in Tarrant County. The office will 
be at Nacogdoches, Tex. The incorporators are E. O. 
Blount, A. B. Blevins, B. S. Wettermark, John Schmitt, 
W. P. Mims, P. A. Blakey, John T. Garrison, Giles 
Crain, E. C. Branch and Roland Jones. 

Mexican Northern.—It is announced that this railroad 
is to be extended from Sierra Mojada, Mex., to the rich 
mining camp of Carmen, on the Rio Grande, and thence 
across Presidio County, Tex., to Marathon, where con- 
nection will be made with the Southern Pacific road. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—The contract for the 
extension of the road to Wichita Falls, Tex., was last 
week awarded to Burkett, Burns & Mutphy, of Palestine, 
Tex. This branch is known as the Wichita Falls road. 
It is to be about 20 miles long, in Notthern Texas, from 
the main line of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 

New Roads.—A syndicate is being formed in York, 
Pa., with a view of purchasing the Susquehanna & Tide- 
water canal when it is sold by the Receivers. The plan 
is to use the towpath of the canal for a railroad from 
Wrightsville, Pa., to Havre de Grace, Md. Wrightsville 
is within a short distance of the point selected by the 
eastern extension of the Western Maryland Railroad for 
bridging the Susquehanna River in order: to connect with 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. The proposed 
road will be a direct competitor with the Columbia & 
Port Deposit Railroad, now operated by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company. 

A local company is being organized at Tecumseh, the 
county seat of Pottawatomie County, Okla., to build a 
tailroad from the town four miles to the north, to inter- 
cept the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf road,west of Shaw- 
nee and Choctaw City. 

Oklahoma Central.—The surveys for this 10ad have 
now been made from Hunnewell, Kan., a town near the 
southern State line, to the town of Parker, in Oklahoma. 
This work, it is thought, will be undeitaken in a few 
months. The company has been organized with H. 
Stout, of Parker, President, and George H. Brett, of New 
Ponca, Oklahoma, as Chief Engineer. 

Paducah, Harrisburgh & Chicago.—jJ. H. Hil- 
dreth, of Chicago, has been elected President of this 
company, which proposes the construction of a line 
from the Ohio *River opposite Paducah, Ky., north 
through Southern Illinois. S. S. Barber, of Eddyville, 
Ill., is one of the chief local projectors. 

Pennsylvania Midland.—The 10ad is now completed 
almost to Osterburg, Pa., and trains are run daily. Con- 
tractor E. A. Tennis is making good headway and says 
the road will be in fuil operation early next spring. The 
line is being built from Cessna, 11 miles from Osterburg. 


Rayne & Church Point.—Preliminary surveys are 
to be made at once for this short railroad from Rayne, 
La., north through Acadia County to Church Point. 
Rayne isa small town on the Southern Pacific, a few 
miles east of Crowley, where the Louisiana Western 
Branch of the Southern Pacific leaves that company’s 
main line through Louisiana. 

Rio Grande Northern.—R. E. Russell, of San Fran- 
cisco, President of the railroad, is now in Texas, and last 
week awarded the contract for building the road from the 
San Carlos coal fields, near El Paso, Tex., to Chispa, 
Tex., on the Southern Pacific. The contractor is G. 
Kiel, of San Antonio. The work is to begin January 1. 


Sturgis Belt.—The construction of the belt line 
through Union County, Ky., proposed last summer, has 
been undertaken by the St. Louis Construction Co., of 
which L. C. Garrett, of Chicago, is Director. The road 
has been surveyed from the coal mines at Rocky Springs, 
eight miles from Sturgis, through Union County to the 
Ohio River at the town of Caseyville. 

Texarkana & Ft. Smith.—The contract for building 
the road north through Sevier County, Ark., has been 
let to W. C. Merritt, of Texarkana. Work will com- 
mence at once. F. W. Tabrum is engineer in charge. 


Union Pacific, Denver & Gulf.—Judge Hallett, of 
the United States Circuit Court at Denver, has granted 
the petition of Receiver Trumbull, to be permitted to 
annul the contract with the Denver & Rio Grande for the 
use of the tracks of the latter between Pueblo and Trini- 
dad, and for leave to construct an independent line be- 
tween those points. The length of the proposed line is 
90 miles and the estimated cost of construction $1,000,600. 
Unless a comptomise is effected, Receiver Trumbull, it 
is claimed, will begin to build the new road at once. 
Judge Hallett authorized Receiver Trumbull to issue 
Receiver’s certificates to the amount of $1,000,000 for the 
construction of the 1oad. Mr. Trumbull’s argument is 
that the new line will connect disconuected portions of 
the Gulf road, and add largely to its value. The con- 
struction of the road will result in a loss to the Denver & 
Rio Grande of $185,000 rental a year for the use of the 
tracks between Pueblo and Trinidad. Judge Hallett gave 
an opinion that $100,000 would be ample rent, 
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Chattanooga Southern.—The sale of the railroad has 
again been postponed by Judge Newman, of Atlanta, to 
January 31. The cause of this postponement is due to the 
action taken by the bondholders and Central Trust Co., 
of New York. The boudholders have organized a com- 
pany to purchase the road and have completed arrange- 
ments for the sale, but to give time to comply with legal 
requiremeuts.in regard to the organization of the new 
company the sale was asked to be delayed until January 
31, when the road will be sold. 


Cincinnati Southern.—Judge Lurton, of the United 
States Circuit Court at Nashville, has settled the form of 
deciee for the foreclosure of the mortgage securing the 
bonds known as the ‘‘Cincinnati #Hxtension 5’s,’’ and 
signed the order of sale. This decision is adverse to the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton interests. 

The Ohio Supreme Court has decided the famous 
Cincinnati Southern Railroad cases, affirming the 
judgment of the lower Court. The effect is to bring 
about an arbitration of the differences between the 
trustees of the road fwith thej lessees, the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railroad Company, and to 
perpetuate the trustees, whom the City of Cincinnati 
sought to oust. 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.—This 
company has recently secured control of the new Louis- 
ville & Jeffersonville bridge across the Ohio River at 
Louisville. The bridge is to be completed in January. 
The daily ‘newspapers have confused this bridge with the 
Kentucky & Indiana, and eironeously reported that the 
control of the latter had been secured. The bridge com- 
pany was compelled to default on the interest on its first 
mortgage bonds in September, 1893, and Receivers were 
appointed. Attempts at reorganization have failed, and 
now the Chesapeake & Ohio and ‘‘Big Four’’ have agreed 
to complete the work on the bridge and terminals and 
guarantee the interest on the bonds and will take control 
of the property. The ‘‘Big Four’’ is negotiating with the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern for the use of its line from 
North Vernon, Ind., the terminus of the ‘‘Big Four,’’ 
Michigan division, to Louisville, a distance of 57 miles. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio now uses the tracks of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville from Lexington into Louisville. 


Galveston, Houston & Henderson.—The Texas 
Court ot Civil Appeals has affiimed the decision in the 
case of Olcott vs. the International & Great Northern 
Railway on appeal from Harris County. This is the suit 
of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas to secure.entry to Gal- 
veston over the tracks of the Galveston, Houston & Hen- 
derson Railway, now under lease to the International & 
Great Northern. The stock of the Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson, is owned by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 
The case was made when all the 10ads were controlled by 
the Missouri Pacific interest. Since the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas was re-organized as an independent road, it has 
been endeavoring to secure the right of way into Galves- 
ton, over the track of the Galveston, Houston & Hender- 
son, but the lease of that road has prevented. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The following 
report for the year ending Dec. 31, was published last 
























week. December is partly estimated. 
1894. 4 1893. Dec. 
HDUS BALE. 60:0. crdescces csus $19,524,945 $23,685,933 $4, 160, 988 
Oper. OXPCM......ccccccces . 13,158,379 17,123,913 3,965,534 
Met COTM .ccccericccscocces $6,366,566 $6,562,020 $195,454 
Fixed charge 3,360,000 3,365,376 5,376 
Bal to stock $3,006,566 $3,196,644 $190,078 
Dividends..... 2,967,990 A9GT;990 wees 
SurplusS,... rccccccsccccees $38,576 $228,654 $190,078 
The operating expenses include all expenditures. 


Nothing has been charged to construction or equipment 
since 1893. The profits are equal to 6.08 per cent. on the 
stock, against 6.46 per cent. the previous year. <A semi- 
annual dividend of six percent. has just been de- 
clared. 

Michigan Central.--The following report of earnings 
for the year to Dec. 31 was published last week, Decem- 
ber earnings being partly estimated: 

















1894. 1893. Dec. 
rere Tee $12,700,000 $16,178,000 $3,478,000 
ONES, SERVO. 6 o000 0000005006 9,173,000 12,288.000  3115,000 

ee 3.527.000 3,890,000 363.000 
Tat. aed Petal... cccvse % 2,401,000 2,402,000 1,000 
Surplus ........ peeemaken 1,126,000 1,488,000 362,000 
Prop. to Can, Sothern..... 323,000 456,000 133,000 
MMOD cou cnai teehee 6o50 a6 803,000 1,032,000 229,000 
Other income.............. 44,000 46,000 2,000 
Poel SUCOME «60s ccsacices 847,000 1,078,000 231,000 
OS oy 749,828 1,030,601 280,773 
ORNIOG 6 ocs casccuscsasses $97,172 $47,399 Inc. $49,773 


The Michigan Central has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of two percent. The Canada_ Southern Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 1% per cent., 
payable Feb. 1. The company received from the Mich1- 
gan Central, as shown in its statement given above, $323,- 
000, as against $456,000 last year. Dividends for the year 
called for the disbursement of $375,000, as against $450,000 
last year, leaving a deficit of $52,000, as against a surplus 
of $6,000. The company brought forward a balance of 
$190,599 from the previous yeat; hence it now shows a 
balance of $138,599. 


Mt. Penn Gravity.—A special committee has reported 
to the stockholdeis a plaa for the reorganization of the 
Mt. Penn Gravity Railroad Co. at Reading, Pa. It 
calls for a loan of $30,000 from the stockholders and 
others, which will be secured by second mortgage bonds. 
Hach subscriber to the loan will secure a certain amount 
of preferred stock as bonus. The plan has been agreed to 
by the stockholders. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.--The New 
Haven correspondent of the New York L£vening Post 
denies the .eport that this company is to build deep 
water wharves near New York. Negotiations have been 
made for pieces of land, not extensive, about two miles 
from the Harlem River, and not upon the water front, for 
the enlargement of present freight-trackage, and to enable 
the company to handle trains more promptly. A petition 
is to be presented to the next Legislature for an extension 
of present electric street car lines from Stratford to Wood- 
mont. A more serious parallel is threatened between 
New Haven and Ansonia. Altogether there are now 
trolley parallels of the New Haven system in Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts, amounting to 


nearly 150 miles, but officers of the company do not seem | 


to regard the competition as very serious. The same cor- 


respondent says that plans for the costly improvement at 


Norwalk, involving a new station, the elevation and 
widening of the drawbridge. and the elimination of ,five 
grade crossings, have been agreed upon and approved by 
all the parties at interest. They will cost about $750,000. 
President Clark has proposed that the elevation and 
increase of the tracks through Bridgepoit be left to the 

New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—The annual 
report of the railroad for the year ending Sept. 30 last, 
shows receipts from the Erie road as rental of $1,254,205, 
out of total net earnings of $1,425,753. The amount due 
from the Erie was $1,910,327 and other income and the 
sale of $58,660 Chicago & Erie bonds, which were applied 
to the payment of prior lien interest, make a total of 
$2,018,272 as the earnings which the road should have 
had. The $1,254,205 received from the Erie was only suf- 
ficient to pay taxes and interest on the $8,000,000 prior 
lien bonds. The amount of arrears of net cainings due as 
of Sept. 30 is $181,548. it is announced that the draft of 
$102,250 drawn on the Erie and payable in October, 1893, 
and that for $205,000, payable in November, 1893, are 
still unpaid. Freight tounage decreased 857,076 tons dur- 
ing the year, and coal decreased 841,680, compated with 
last yea1. 

Northern Pacific.—Judge Jenkins of the United States 
Circuit Court, at Milwaukee, has made an order authoriz- 
ing the Receivers Of the railroad company to pay the 
interest upon the first mortgage bonds due Jan. 1, also 
the sinking fund charges. The interest amounts to 
$1,301,790, and the sinking fund requirement to $341,215. 

Old Colony.—The railioad company has applied to 
the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners for leave to 
sell 2,000 shares of stock by auction. 

Oregon Pacific.—This road was sold at Corvallis, 
Ore., on Dec. 22, in the foreclosure proceedings brought 
by the Farmer’s Loan & Trust Co., of New York, to Bon- 
ner & Hammond, of Missoula, Mont., for $100,000. The 
road is 147 miles long, extending from Yaquina Bay, on, 
— Pacific Coast, easterly through Corvallis to Albany 

re. 

Philadelphia & Erie. — Some individual stock- 
holders of the company have decided to begin suit 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to secure an in- 
vestigation of the relative accounts of the two corpora- 
tions. It is expected that the city of Philadelphia, 
which is a large stockholder, owning about 1,250 shares 
in the road, will be asked to unite in the suit. 

Philadelphia & Reading.—An official announcement 
from the management states that proxies for 300,000 shares 
of stock have already been deposited in favor of the 
1e-election of the present Directors. The total capital 
stock of the company is about 800,000 shares. 


Richmond & Danville—Judge Goff, in the United 
States Circuit Court, in Richmond, last week. discharged 
Messrs. Foster and Huidekoper as Receivers of the rail- 
road company, and confirmed the sales of Richmond & 
Danville property recently made to the representatives of 
the Southern railway. 


Southern.—A statement showing the gross and net 
earnings for each month of the fiscal years 1891, 1892, 1893 
and 1894, and forthe first four months of the current fiscal 
year has been published The statement shows that the 
road (4,404 miles) has earned in the rst four months of 
the current fiscal year gross, $6,149,247, an increase of 
$329, 334, and net $1,936,887, an increase of $486,272. 

Washington & Chesapeake Beach.—Messrs. Win- 
field J. Taylor and L. H. Hyer were last week appointed 
by Judge Cox Receivers of the railroad company in the 
suit of D. S. Robinson against that company. 

West Nashville.—This railroad at West Nashville, 
Tenn., was sold unde: order of the Courts at Nashville, 
Tenn., for $10,500 to a representative of the Block- Pollak 
Company, of Chicago and Cincinnati. The future opera- 
tion of the road is undecided, but the purchaser states that 
the road will continue to operate for a time at least. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—The special meeting of 
the stockholders of the company, called for Dec. 22, 
adjourned to the third week in January. It 1s understood 
that this action was taken because of negotiations which 
are pendiug in connection with the Valley Railway, of 
Ohio, which may call for modification of the original 
plan of financing the company so far as it relates to the 
second mortgage bondholders. 

Valley (Ohio).——The Baltimore & Ohio has reached 
an agreement with the second mortgage bondholders of 
the Valley Railroad of Ohio, and with some of the large 
holders of the Valley first mortgage bonds. Under the 
agreement the Baltimore & Ohio will issue new bonds on 
the Valley road and will guarantee them. In this way the 
company wiil retain full possession of the Valley lines. 
It will extend to the Wheeling & Lake Erie and other 
roads the right to use the Valley line under traffic con- 
tracts. 





TRAFFIC. 
Traffic Notes. 
The Trunk Line presidents met in New York City on 
Dec. 21 and ratified the action of the meeting held at 
Buffalo in Novembet, abolishing commissions on east- 
bound passenger tickets after Jan. 1. 
The rule to charge for bicycles and baby carriages as 
extra baggage has lately been put in effect by a lerge 
number of ro ds. The rates are very low, however; 100 
lbs. on bicycles and 50 Ibs. on baby carriages. 
The Lake Shore & Michigan has given positive in- 
structions to conductors to carefully scrutinize signatures 
of holders of mileage books, and to take up any book in 
which the signature of the holder does not agree with 
that given on the cover. The scalpers are reported as 
very much worked up over this ‘‘illegal’’ action on the 
part of the road. : 
The elevated railroads in New York and Brooklyn have 
issued orders that policemen, being State officers, and 
therefore within the prohibition of the new clause in the 
State constitution, must not be carried free after January 1. 
A number of street 1ailroads have issued similar orders. 
One road has ordered the exclusion of members of the 
fire department also. 
Mr. F. G. Jewett, of Aloany, N. Y., Manager of the 
Central New York Car Service Association, has issued in 
pamphlet form a copy of a decision rendered by Judge 
Parker, of the New York Supreme Court, sustaining the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Wesilern Railroad in a suit 
brought by a shipper to recover some lumber which the 
road had held as a lien for demurrage charges which the 
consignee refused to pay. The decision holds $1 a day 
reasonable as a demurtage charge, and sustains the road 
at every point. 
_. The Galveston merchants, having failed to induce the 

State Railroad Commissioners of Texas to give their city 
'a more favorable rate on cotton from the interior, as 
compared with Houston, have now turned thei: attention 
| to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Commissioner 
: Groseclose, of the Freight Bureau, has filed a complaint 








at Washington alleging inequality of the rate from Hous- 
ton to Galveston as compaied with that from Houston to 
New Orleans, the latter being an interstate rate. The 
Svuuthern Pacific, having only a minor interest 1n Galves- 
ton, carries cotton to New Orleans at a very low rate, said 
to be 18 cents per 100.1bs. from Houston, and the cost of 
transportation through to Atlantic seaboard and European 
points is said to be the same as via Galveston. ; 

After this week, dining cars will be run on the New 
York & Florida Short Line limited train of the Southein 
Railway. This train leaves New York over the Pennsyl- 
vania at 3.20 p. m., and reaches Jacksonville, via the 
Flo1ida. Central & Peninsular, at 730 p. m., the next 
day. Dinner and supper are setved on the train between 
Jersey City and Washington, and the dining car which 
serves the second day’s meals runs through to St. 
Augustine. This train now tuns through solid. The 
Southwestern vestibuled limited iy a separate train, leav- 
ing New York at 4.30 p. m., and running from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Charlotte, N. C., about one hour behind 
the Florida limited. ‘The New York and Florida special, 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, will be put on for the winter 
season on Monday, January 7. This train leaves New 
York at 4.30 p. m., and arrives at Jacksonville at 7.05 the 
next evening. 

Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, Dec. 26, 1894. 


Eastbound shipments show a falling off last week as 
compared with the preceding week and a decrease of 
nearly one-half comp71ed with the corresponding week 
of 1893. There is no mate1ial change in the rate situation 
eastbound, which is in as satisfactory a state as could 
reasonably be expected. Western rates are generally 
being well maintained. 

The Atchison has appealed from Judge Grosscup’s de- 
cision in the stock yards switching case to the United 
States Court of Appeals. he road will obey the order of 
the Circuit Court pending the hearing of the appeal. The 
Receivers regard Judge Grosscup’s decision as erroneous 
and they are unwilling to appear to tacitly consent by 
failing to appeal, thus possibly subjecting themselves to 
criticism from the bondholders. 

Material progress was made last week in smoothing 
over the differences in the conference over trans-conti- 
nental passenger rates. Regarding the demand of the Cana- 
dian Pacific for differeutials via Port Arthur and St. Paul 
and the ‘‘Soo’’ Line, a compromise has been reached 
whereby the Western lines concede the Canadian Pacific 
differentials of $10 first class and $5 second class on Pa- 
cific Coast business via Port -Arthur, not to apply to 
Detroit and Central Traffic territory, but east of Buffalo 
only; and the Canadian Pacific waives its claim for a 
differential via Chicago and St. Paul. The Western lines 
agree to allow the Canadian Pacific a share of the immi- 
grant business, provided it becomes a member of the 
immigrant clearing house. The C. P. is still fighting 
against joining the clearing house, but as the aggressive 
action of the Western lines in connection with the Grand 
Trunk in meeting the commission payments of the Can- 
dian Pacific from Canadian ports is seriously affecting 
that line, it will probably agree to the demands of the 
Western lines. The Grand Trunk is inclined to feel ag- 
grieved at the action of the Westein lines in agreeing to 
differentials from Canadian territory, but the Western 
lines argue that the position of the Grand Trunk will be 
no worse under the proposed arrangement than it has 
been for some time, while the advantages secured by the 
Western lines in return forthe differentials are all-impor- 
tant to them. The Atchison has agreed to the advance in 
rates proposed by the Southern Pacific, conditioned upon 
that company ratifying the recently proposed agreement 
between the two companies respecting California busi- 
ness, the principal feature of which edmits San Francisco 
and Lower California. points to the round trip rates with- 
out extra charge. These points settled, there 1emains to be 
settled only the so-called boycott of the Burlington and 
the Rock Island against the Union Pacific in retaliation for 
the closing of the Denver and Ogden gateways by the 
U. P. All these matters are so interdependent, however, 
that an agreement is by no means assured until every one 
is amicably and definitely adjusted. 

The Chicago & Northwestern and the Burlington both 
put on fast mail trains to Omaha, Dec 23. The North- 
western train leaves Chicago at 3a. m. and arrives at 
Omaha at 3 pr. m. The Burlington leaves Chicago at the 
same hour ¢nd arrives at Omaha at 2 20 p. m. 

The Central Traffic Association meeting to consider 
division of eastbound business failed for want of attend- 
ance. 

Chairman Midgley, of the Western Freight Associa- 
tion, expresses regret and disappointment that with the 
close of navigation the Eastern lines have not restored 
and maintained westbound tariffs, but on the contrary 
such low rates have been made fiom the Atlantic seaboard 
to Mississippi River crossings that the Western lines are 
in danger of becoming particeps criminis in unlawful 
acts of Eastern 10ads by protecting such rates. He issues 
instructions to members that they shal! not in any case 
protect such 1educed through tariffs of initial Eastern 
lines unless the line east of Chicago will accept 56 per 
cent. of the gross through rate from the initial shipping 
point to St. Paul or Minneapolis, and no 1educed through 
tates should be authorized by the National Despatch or 
the Kanawha Despatch unless a tariff via the ‘‘Soo’’ is 
produced to justify the teduction. No arrangement of a 
similar nature can be made with any other than these two 
lines without Association sanction. 

The shipments of eastbound freight, not including live 
stock, from Chicago, by all the lines for the week ending 
Dec. 22, ainounted to 39,887 tons, against 40,486 tons dur- 
ing the preceding week, a decrease of 599 tons, and 
against 80,026 tons for the corresponding week last year. 
The proportions carried by each road were: 























{ 
WEEK WEEK 
TO Dec, 22. | To Dec. 15. 
Roaps. | de Se een ener 
| 

| Tons p. c. Tons | p.c 

Michigan Central........... | 23144 | 5.9 | 225 | 5.1 
WV PAM a 5 sc:s:sisiacslencoeisrnewes 4,783 12.0 | 2,675 | 6.7 
L2ke Shore & Mich. South.. 6,158 15.4 | 5526 | 13.7 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne&Chicago.| 5,011 | 12.5 | 5,346 | 13.3 
Pitts.,Cin., Chi. & St. Louis} 4,712 | 11.9 | 5,975 | 14.8 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 4,051 | 10.1 | 3,135 7.8 
Chicago & Grand Trunk,...| 3,377 | 8.5 | 5.477 | 13.5 
New York, Chic & St. Louis; 2,230 | 5.6 ; 3,258 8.1 
GPICAPOIRCUTTIC... ccucscessices | 4,399 11.0 | 4,958 12.3 
Co CC BE SE. isco | 2,852 G1 1,885 4.7 
Cee | 39,887 100.0 | 40,486 | 100.0 

Of the above shipments 2,281 tons were flour, 11,560 tens 


grain and mil stuff, 7,881 tons cured meats, 8,032 tons 
dressed beef, 1,270 tons butter, 2,114 tons hides, and 4,588 
tons lumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 26.9 per 
cent., the two Pennsylvania lines 24.4 per cent. 
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